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PREFACE 


Many years ago I heard a man describe an experience 
which he passed through while crossing the Baltic Sea. He 
was on board one of the small steamers of those days. As 
the night came down black and ominous, the wind rose. 
Ere-long the waves were breaking over the decks and the 
ship rolled and tossed as it moved laboriously on into the 
unknown dark. The captain was manifestly anxious as he 
stood on the bridge. Several sailors were on the lookout in 
different directions, for a rocky shore with headlands and 
shoals lay ahead and the entrance to the desired haven 
could not yet be seen. Moreover, the storm was so great 
that the captain could not be sure that he was keeping 
his ship on the desired course. The passenger moved to 
the bow of the ship and stood amid the lashing and howling 
which the lookout had to endure as he peered anxiously 
forward. All at once the sailor shouted: “Ah, there it is! 
We are safe.” He pointed to a light which had suddenly 
broken through the dark, and shouted in the ear of the 
passenger, “Paternoster Sheen!” “Ah!” said the latter to 
himself. “Our Father’s beautiful light!” I suppose that he 
thus translated the Swedish word, skén, which appears in 
English as “sheen.” 

Many of our chief poets have used the word in various 
forms. In Shakespeare we have “spangled starlight sheen”; 
in Byron, “the sheen of their spears was like stars on the 
sea”; in Tennyson, “many a sheeny summer morn.” In 
Waverley Sir Walter Scott has Davie Gellatley sing: 
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Where the copswood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest. 


Surely that passenger had a right to think of “Paternoster 
Sheen” as the loveliest name in all the world for a light- 
house! 

I have chosen those words as a title for this volume with 
the hope that most of its discussions may help to make 
more real to some readers the glory of that title which be- 
longs to Jesus Christ, “The Light of the World.” In fact, 
we might use the word to make more effective the English 
of St. Paul’s great saying about “the sheen of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” He is be- 
coming to all mankind, “Our Father’s beautiful light.” 


W. Douctas MAcKENZIE 
Hartford, Connecticut 
June, 1933 
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INTRODUCTION 


My gEaruiEst memory of Dr. Mackenzie is of a conversation 
with one of his neighbors at Hartford, a classmate of mine 
who was also a trustee of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. I had been speaking with appreciation of a certain 
preacher who was known to us both. “Yes,” he said, “he 
is not a bad preacher, but you ought to hear our Dr. 
Mackenzie.” 

Readers of the sermons that follow will have the oppor- 
tunity of learning for themselves why my friend felt as 
he did. They are the sermons of a teacher of theology, and 
theologians are popularly supposed to be dull preachers. 
Yet if theology be what Karl Barth tells us it should be— 
the study that helps the Christian preacher to come to 
clear consciousness of the content of his message—theolo- 
gians ought to be, of all men, the most effective preachers. 

However that may be with others, certainly it is true 
of the author of these sermons. Theology has never been 
to him an affair of the intellect alone. Always he has 
seen the truth of the Gospel in its practical setting, as a 
message from God to the human heart at its point of 
greatest need. And this message, through a long and many- 
sided life, it has been his privilege to share with others, by 
his pen, by his voice, and by the more persuasive language 
of deed. 

Dr. Mackenzie has rendered distinguished service in many 
different fields, as writer, as administrator, as the president 
of an important and influential institution of learning; 
but he will be best remembered, and will most wish to be 
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remembered, as a preacher and a teacher of preachers. 
Under his guidance the institution of which he is the head 
has expanded its field of activity. It is not only a training- 
school for ministers; it is a school of missions and a place of 
training for lay teachers of religion, both men and women; 
but its primary aim is still to help men to understand the 
good news which God has brought to mankind in the person 
of Jesus Christ, and to teach them how to translate that 
message into simple and persuasive human speech. 

It was no accident, then, but a sound instinct, which led 
the representatives of the theological seminaries of the 
United States and Canada who, at President Lowell’s invi- 
tation, met at Harvard in the summer of 1918 to consider 
the new and weighty responsibilities which would be laid 
upon the churches by the conclusion of the Great War, to 
choose President Mackenzie as their leader. If today the 
theological teachers of America are a more united body 
than ever before, facing their common problems with deep 
conviction and resolute purpose, this is in no small measure 
due to the inspiration and guidance which they have re- 
ceived from Dr. Mackenzie. Only one who combined in 
his own person, as he does, the scholar’s loyalty to truth 
with the preacher’s love for men could have made this 
unity possible. 

The sermons which have been chosen for this volume 
were preached at widely separated intervals and to very 
different audiences; but all deal with aspects of a single 
theme, the light which has shined upon our darkened world 
from the radiant personality of Jesus the Christ. 


William Adams Brown. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 
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“Ye therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is per- 
jects” 
Matt. v:48 


Ler us attempt to climb one of the topmost peaks of human 
thought and vision. It is, to use two hard-worked words of 
today, a challenge to the supreme adventure. Jesus is mani- 
festly addressing all classes and all kinds of people. The 
contents of the Sermon on the Mount do not apply to a 
mere group or to selected individuals. They are not for 
Jews any more than for Gentiles. Jesus would apply them 
to the life problem of a Pilate or a Zacchzus with exactly 
equal directness and force. Whether a man is rich or poor 
in his worldly possessions can make no possible difference 
to the fundamental message of Jesus to his personality. 
Each must have a pure heart, each must walk humbly with 
his God, each must win righteousness of a type which even 
the best Pharisees had not gained or Sadducees conceived 
of. The scholar and the plain man start level on this journey 
towards perfection. 

For the idea of perfection, the attainment of an absolute 
goodness, is not confined to this text or the paragraph of 
which it is the climax. The demand which it makes upon 
the human imagination and ambition pervades all the 
three chapters which we call the Sermon on the Mount. We 
may even go farther and assert that the one supreme effect 
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of the whole ministry of Jesus is to reveal an ideal of char- 
acter, a range and quality of personal life, which are not 
only unapproached elsewhere in history but stand before 
the universal conscience of mankind as supreme and divine. 
It is for that reason that his message is absolute and final. 


I. IS THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT PRACTICAL? 


The ordinary complaint that the Sermon on the Mount 
is not practical arises from ignorance both of history and 
of the true law of moral evolution. As a matter of fact the 
teaching of Jesus, when it is read as part of the total work 
of Jesus, and in the light of his own quality of faith and 
life even on the Cross, has produced and is today producing 
an immeasurable effect upon the life of the world. In a 
thousand ways modern civilization, with all its defects and 
crimes, is deeply molded industrially, politically, socially by 
the leaven of the Gospel. Gandhi’s effort by his own sac- 
rifice to lift sixty million of India’s “untouchables” to a 
position of honor among their fellow countrymen is con- 
fessedly based upon the teaching of Jesus and the Gospel 
story. What man in all history, before or apart from the 
transactions on Calvary, ever thought of offering his life 
for the social and moral elevation of an enormous mass 
of degraded outcasts? 

Soviet Russia is attempting to destroy religion and off- 
cially hates the name and claim of Jesus Christ. But where, 
as a matter of mere historical fact, did the Marxist ideal 
of a society in which all live in helpful harmony, as adopted 
by Lenin, originate? That ideal is announced today as the 
actual aim of the Bolshevist movement. That ideal is being 
taught in the schools of Russia as the moral basis of the vast 
experiment in national organization which is being carried 
on in that country. The awful price which has been paid in 
ruthless massacre of millions of innocent people, the awful 
price which is being paid today in that land of immense 
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capacities, must not hide from us the fact that their avowed 
principle of universal mutual service as the basis of national 
organization was first given to the world by Jesus Christ 
himself. Without his teaching, the teaching of Marx and 
the dreams of Lenin would have been impossible. “Who- 
soever would be great among you shall be your servant; 
and whosoever would be first among you shall be your 
bondservant.” Jesus was the first in the history of mankind 
to insist upon that as the true method for conducting the 
life of a human community. 

Across the whole face of modern social idealism the in- 
fluence of Jesus is the supreme shining light. It is easy, all 
too easy, to prove that moral evil is still rampant in the 
world. There is no land, no form of government, where 
you cannot find vice and crime, commercial injustice and 
political corruption. If one fastens his attention on these it 
requires no great ingenuity to prove that there is as much 
individual sin in Russia and America today as there was in 
Jerusalem and Rome while Jesus taught. But that does not 
compel us to conclude that from the standpoint of social 
good and even of political standards there has been no im- 
provement. On the contrary, the improvement is immeasur- 
able and is spreading over the world. The amount of evil, 
injustice, and corruption which still devastate the life of 
even the most mature nations only bears witness to the 
powerful forces which are at work in the heart of man to 
keep him under the control of purely selfish passions and 
impulses. The enormous changes from pagan to modern 
ideas of freedom, fraternity, universal peace are the direct 
effects of ideas which were first made effective in a com- 
munity life when Jesus established his Church on those 
ethical foundations. 

But further, those who decry the teaching of Jesus as 
hopelessly impractical in spite of the abundant proofs of its 
historic power, are unaware of the immense difference in 
effect between a system of statute laws and a system of 
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moral ideals. The State can ordain the laws, but only re- 
ligion can describe and in its own peculiar way enforce 
the ideals. For only as the ideals capture the heart through 
the conscience can they be slowly, partially, and painfully 
translated into definite enactments. Professor Hocking has 
well said that religion “can never come in the guise of a 
social code.” 

The very power of the Sermon on the Mount lies in the 
fact that its principles are so deep, its visions of character 
so lofty, its pictures of behavior so like the behavior of God 
Himself, that no man at any moment in his life can ever 
say, “I have fulfilled the law of Jesus”; and no society on 
earth can be conceived of as wholly subdued to that glorious 
vision of the perfect life. And yet it is there, I say, that we 
must find the divine power of the teaching of Jesus which 
he himself summed up in the words before us, “Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

_ This is the word before which men stand aghast. Agnos- 
tics do not realize that its authority, nay, its very power 
over themselves, is already manifested in their attempt to 
decry it as impossible. And humbler souls do not realize, 
as they gaze upon it as an inaccessible abstract ideal, that 
to think of it as accessible here and now is to misunder- 
stand alike its real meaning and the moral energy which it 
contains. To call it an ideal may seem to place it among 
those innumerable alluring conceptions of man’s higher 
moral nature and destiny which have been born of his own 
spirit and have had a most real, but a limited, influence 
upon history. But this ideal is set forth by Jesus Christ as a 
law of human nature which is ordained by the Creator of 
all men. It must be placed beside the two great Com- 
mandments whose absolute authority no man can dispute 
with a healthy mind: “Thou shalt love thy God” with thy 
whole nature, and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” ‘This command of Jesus embraces and crowns those 
two drawn from the Old Testament. This belongs to the 
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new age. It comes from the lips of him whose supreme 
personality is the creator of this era in which a new moral 
universe has been opened to the desire, the enthusiasm and 
the endeavor of man. “Ye therefore shalt be as perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” No man can begin even 
to dream of or desire to achieve that sublime height of per- 
sonality without beginning to love his God and his neigh- 
bor. 


Il. PERFECT IN WHAT? 


To be as perfect as God! Our first impulse is to say, “Im- 
possible.” Well, it is said that in a certain New England 
graveyard the epitaph occurs, “She did what she couldn’t.” 
One can picture various life stories which led her relatives 
or her neighbors to pay her that superb tribute to a heroic 
woman. Perhaps she undertook some project which the 
village wiseacres pronounced beyond her powers. Perhaps, 
delicate and timid by nature, she endured some domestic 
affliction which was manifestly certain to break down her 
health or her patience or her reason. “She did what she 
couldn’t.” What right had anyone to measure the resources 
of a woman’s heart and will so narrowly as those people 
who scornfully or sympathetically asserted in their gossip, 
over and over again, while the slow years dragged the 
harrow over her soul, “She simply can’t do it.” 

It is to those unknown and unmeasured resources that 
Jesus with sublime confidence addresses this ideal as a 
positive law of the spirit of man that each shall aim at if 
he would fulfill the destiny of his human nature; which 
destiny is, Jesus says, to become as perfect as God. If, while 
we feel deeply the coercive nature of this command, we yet 
shrink from proposing to make it our personal aim there 
are two of its implications which we must honestly con- 
sider. | 

In the first place, we must ask in what respect we are 
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commanded to aim at the perfection of God. Manifestly, it 
cannot be in power or in knowledge that we can resemble 
him. The range of his omnipotence and his omniscience 
must forever lie beyond our comprehension. To speak of a 
God whom we can fully understand or measure with man’s 
mind is a contradiction in terms. A God who is not infinite 
and eternal is no God at all, but another individual fact 
among all facts. The only true God is one whom we can- 
not even conceive of ourselves as attempting to imitate 
—if that means to rival Him in the uses of our reason. 

But an examination of the context will show that Jesus 
was here thinking of the character of God. There are no 
moral laws for man which are not grounded in the moral 
nature of the Creator of man, and in the quality of his rela- 
tions and his purposes with us. If we are to be pure it must 
be because we have begun to see God. Those who love 
peace and become peacemakers are proved by that very 
fact to be of the family of God. If men are to discover what 
their attitude towards other men ought to be, let them see 
what the attitude of God actually is towards all men. For 
example, they are apt to look out upon their fellow men as 
friends or enemies, as members of this hateful or of that 
congenial race, as lords to be obeyed or slaves to be ex- 
ploited. But, Jesus says, in words which are among the most 
revolutionary which even he who is the greatest revolution- 
ist in history ever uttered: “Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you; that ye may be sons of your 
Father who is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.” This does not mean that God, because He is the 
Father, does not see the difference between the evil, unjust 
men and those who are just and good. No one ever asserted 
more vehemently than Jesus that the moral standards of 
goodness and justice are of eternal authority. “Alas! Alas for 
them!” he exclaimed when he looked upon the lives of the 
unreal, the cruel, the selfish among the sons of men. But 
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there is the fact, whatever the ultimate explanation may be, 
that the heavenly Father does look out upon the world of 
men here and now with such a purpose, in such a spirit, 
let us say, that it is comparable only to a universal love, a 
love which is directed equally upon all men living under 
these skies. 

It is this character of God which Jesus commands us 
to emulate. We are to seek, above all things on this earth, 
to have sympathy, generosity, kindness, not towards our 
brethren only, but towards all men. He describes a char- 
acter which our conscience must acknowledge to be won- 
derful in its beauty, glorious in its purity, undeniable in its 
authority. Now, if we say that it is impossible to have 
that perfection of character, that the Sermon on the Mount 
is unpractical, does this not mean that we have given up 
the desire to exercise perfect sympathy, generosity, and 
kindness? If any of us were to give up all hope of ever 
being perfect in that sense, does it mean that we have 
deliberately adopted a lower standard of living? Does it 
mean that we have resolved to cultivate only a certain 
measure of these values just because we admit their di- 
vine excellence? And is it not clear that the effort to love 
only so much, to be kind only up to a certain measure, 
to be just and honorable and loyal only in certain aspects 
and relations of life and leave others to the sway of an- 
other spirit, must end in moral disaster? No, we dare not 
disown the highest moral standards for ourselves and call 
ourselves moral at all. The laws of justice and love, of 
truth and honor, cannot be considered by us earnestly with- 
out our discovering that to obey them perfectly is to be a 
perfect man and that to be content with less than perfect 
obedience is to consent in some ranges of conduct to be 
guilty of the opposite qualities. 

Therefore we judge that the challenge of Jesus that we 
should be as perfect in character as our heavenly Father 
cannot be derided as a dream, ignored or defied as foreign 
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to our will, without doing a monstrous wrong to our own 
personalities. It would imply that we had the will to be at 
times deliberately bitter, or malicious or disloyal or venge- 
ful. And who can claim to be a man of integrity if he 
chooses when he shall follow the best and when he shall 
consent to the evil impulses of his nature? 

In the second place, we must consider another phase of 
this situation. Jesus never in all his teaching set before men 
mere abstract ideals of ethical conduct. That is the method 
of philosophers, but not of a revealer of God. The popular 
notion that the Sermon on the Mount is “all in the air,” 
as it were, a mere sketch of moral excellencies which have 
never been realized in any character anywhere, does not 
answer to the mind of Jesus when he addressed those dis- 
ciples in Galilee. His whole teaching is based on two 
supreme facts. First, that God is what he commands his 
human children to become. If they can see how he acts 
they will know that their true ideals are already realized. 
When Jesus says “Love your enemies” he points to the 
fact that the Father of all Himself acts in love towards his 
enemies, the evil and the unjust. 

But further, the Christian Church has arisen on another 
conviction which was first formed in the minds of his 
most intimate disciples. They saw Jesus fulfilling the whole 
wonder and glory of the Sermon on the Mount in his own 
character and life. He proclaimed the Beatitudes to the 
world because they were the possession of his own soul, 
the outstirring of his own spirit. He proclaimed that men 
must fulfill the law in the depths of their hearts because 
in the depths of his own heart he saw mirrored the face 
of his Father. He commanded those Jews to love their 
enemies, to pray even for the Romans, because he himself 
looked on his persecutors not without pity but without 
malice, not approving their acts and attitudes towards him- 
self, but resolving to love them to the end. Even if they 
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should crucify him he would offer himself for their de- 
liverance from moral destruction. 

This is the fountainhead of the power of Christianity 
which its enemies ignore and we, who believe in it, only 
faintly understand and poorly realize. The individual and 
social program of history is contained in the effective char- 
acter of the historic Christ. He has set into the actual life 
of mankind the moral perfection of God. When, there- 
fore, he commands men to be as perfect as their heavenly 
Father he knows that they will look upon himself as the 
full revelation of that Father. No far-off gleam of abstract 
qualities does he propose to us. It was no delusive mirage 
on the desert of life which arose, in our confused atmos- 
phere, from unseen rivers and oceans of truth and beauty, 
when Jesus described the perfect life. In himself the love, 
the purity, the moral strength of God himself were pres- 
ent. He is forever “Paternoster Sheen,” our Father’s beau- 
tiful light, the proof that moral perfection is possible even 
amid the confused and horribly immoral qualities and 
events of human history. 

If then we refuse to consider this teaching of Jesus, the 
command to be as perfect as God, as applicable to us, does 
it not mean that we personally dislike the divine character 
which has been set before us in the teaching and in the 
personal example of Jesus of Nazareth? 


Ill. THE METHODS OF HUMANISM AND OF JESUS 


The mood of our day makes it important that we should 
consider most carefully the daring, the uniqueness, and 
the immeasurable power of the method of Christ. For 
today men who have lost faith in him either have fallen 
back upon the use 'of sheer force, as in Russia, in order to 
create the conditions for the rapid development of a per- 
fect Society, or they hope for that result through the 
gradual permeation of a democratic world with the philo- 
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sophic description and advocacy of moral excellence. The 
latter method is popularly known as Humanism. 

The method of humanism as contrasted with that of 
Christ was never more brilliantly and convincingly de- 
scribed than by Sir John Seeley in his great work entitled 
Ecce Homo, a work which, in my judgment, is still the 
greatest study of the method and the ethics of Jesus, in 
the English language. In the chapter on “The Nature of 
Christ’s Society” he draws out a full comparison of the 
method of philosophy for bringing mankind to live the 
ideal life, with that of Christ. He does not deny that the 
philosopher has a right to his method and that by its means 
he does contribute something to the upward movement of 
the human spirit. But as we read Seeley’s penetrating ac- 
count seventy years ago of the philosopher’s task and 
contribution, we are constantly reminded of the men who 
today are endeavoring to recommend a way of believing 
and behaving which is not only different from but, as they 
urge, is superior to that of Jesus. What is their contribution 
to “the moral improvement of mankind”? 

Seeley pays frank and deserved tribute to the work of 
the philosopher. His aim is, he says, to “abjure the very 
principle of authority, making it his object to render his 
pupil his own master, to put him in possession of a rule 
by which he may guide his actions, and to relieve him 
from dependence upon any external guardianship.” The 
philosopher sees that duty “is a very complicated matter,” 
and his philosophy therefore attempts to direct a man to be 
wise in order that, seeing clearly the paths of right con- 
duct, he may become good by walking in them. For, 
mere goodness of intention is not enough to secure a man 
in a course of conduct that is free from wrong. Wisdom 
is also needed, and it is upon the spread of wisdom that 
the Humanist would concentrate the attention and effort 
of mankind. 

But, says Seeley, “Philosophy is one thing, and Chris- 
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tianity quite another. And the difference between them lies 
here—that philosophy hopes to cure the vices of human 
nature by working upon the head, and Christianity by edu- 
cating the heart.” Hence it is that we have that most strik- 
ing contrast of method to which Paul alluded when he 
reminded the Corinthians that in their city God had not 
chosen many of the élite of society as the philosophers 
did. Rather had his gospel with its divine grace laid hold 
of the weak and foolish, the socially outcast. Moreover, 
whether they were high or low in the social scale, the 
divine power has often laid hold of the worst characters 
and transformed them into saints of Christ. 

This, then, is what we must remember when we ponder 
the challenge which Christ addressed to all kinds of human 
beings, to aim at nothing less than the perfection of the 
character of God. That was no isolated idea in his teach- 
ing. Nor was it a mere piece of formal legalism, an appall- 
ing addition to the terrible burdens of the Mosaic law. 
Jesus meant his challenge to be a gospel, a climactic call 
from the heart of his whole ministry to the heart of man- 
kind. It must be heard as coming from the Son of God 
himself, it must be heard in the full context of all his 
teaching, of all his personal contacts with his disciples, 
and even of his surrender to the will of his Father on 
Calvary. 

The command to become as perfect as God is evidently 
founded upon two of the most powerful principles of all 
education, namely fellowship and imitation. Our biologists 
tell us that the instinct of imitation underlies all intelligent 
life, and we know that it operates most deeply and from 
the very beginning in the life of human children. The 
tones of a mother’s voice, the language of a father, the 
whole behavior of parents and teachers, call out the imita- 
tive proclivities of all boys and girls. The younger imitate 
the older children as they all imitate the adults with whom 
they come in contact. Even when a boy breaks away from 
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parental guidance it is almost invariably because he has 
suddenly admired the spirit or habits of some one else. 
This indiscriminate impulse of imitation can only produce 
high and rich results when the models which are adopted 
are themselves noble and generous and just. Hence it is 
that Jesus sets before the world for imitation the highest 
and richest forms of behavior that can be conceived of, 
even those of God himself, the Father of all time’s off- 
spring. 

He assumes that men will admire the Spirit of the 
Father which he has clearly portrayed in all his teaching. 
For he knows that imitation springs from admiration; it 
is those qualities which a man has learned, whether from 
others or from the native promptings of his own personal 
structure, to admire thoroughly that he strives to possess 
for himself. If, therefore, men will only consider directly 
and earnestly and honestly the kind of being that God is, 
as Jesus has described Him and as experience reveals Him, 
the Father who loves all His creatures, they will surely 
find their hearts warmed to admire, their consciences to 
approve, their energies roused to imitate Him in their own 
judgments, ambitions, and habits of life. 

But imitation and admiration can only become the com- 
manding forces where there is open and real fellowship 
between the individual and his ideal personality. This 
principle also underlies the whole method and teaching of 
Jesus. He does not expect his disciples to imitate a heavenly 
Father with whom they are not in personal contact, whose 
image can only be faintly imagined beyond the clouds and 
darkness of human experience. The supreme aim of his 
whole ministry was to persuade men to take those steps 
and form those habits by which they enter upon a real, 
personal, vivid, all-powerful fellowship with God. 

For Jesus himself it was as natural to live with God as 
with any human being, say with his mother. Knowing 
God’s will, consulting God’s mind, enjoying God’s pres- 
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ence, possessing God’s love was for him like living at home. 
God was the very center and essence of his whole expe- 
rience. As a boy at school, as a youth learning his trade, 
as a man engaged in business, as a son and brother and 
neighbor at Nazareth and Capernaum, then as prophet, 
teacher, Messiah, his mind and heart were of course con- 
centrated intensely on all those relations, interests, and 
tasks. But in them all he heard and saw the all-pervasive 
spirit and will of his Father. That is the kind of life into 
which he was endeavoring to lead his disciples, that they 
too might so know and love and live with God, that ad- 
miration might be kindled into the fire of imitation. Then 
each man’s personal life would become a light, a “Pater- 
noster Sheen,” a reflection upon the world around him of 
the glory of God. “So let your light shine before men,” 
he said, “that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” Fellowship, admiration, 
imitation of our Father who is in heaven—could these 
become worldwide, the life of mankind would be “on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


IV. THE METHOD OF GOD IN CHRIST 


We come now to the climax of that problem with which 
we began this discussion. People say that it is impossible 
for any man to become perfect as the heavenly Father 
is perfect, because his name is still the name of the su- 
preme, the unreachable, the inimitable. How can we know 
and copy the character of one who by definition exists 
beyond space and time? Or, they smile as they number 
Jesus among the company of poetic dreamers, and horta- 
tory moral philosophers, who capture only like-minded 
enthusiasts but leave ordinary, common-sense mortals cold 
and Godless, determined only to be decent according to 
the practical standards of their day and their environment 
in business, society, and politics. 
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There are two central and essential features of Chris- 
tianity which have removed these objections for literally 
millions of human souls in those nineteen hundred years 
since Jesus lived what he preached and died to make his 
preaching effective among men. The first is that Jesus 
Christ in his own life and character manifested the per- 
fection of God. The second is that his presence in Palestine 
was no ordinary advance, as it were one stage more, in the 
upward movement of human nature. It was an act of 
God direct, distinctive, unique. Christianity is founded 
upon what Professor Hocking has stirringly called “the 
Divine Aggression” (which I have for many years described 
in my teaching of theology as the climax of the progres- 
sive “invasions of history” on the surface of our planet by 
the living God Himself). That climax is the entrance of 
the Son of God upon the conditions of human experience. 
When these two facts are ignored either in expounding 
the ethics of Jesus or in describing the nature of the 
Christian message to the world there Christianity has been 
abandoned and a pale theism or a powerless doctrinaire 
idealism has taken its place. 

The only real hope for mankind lies in the effort to 
become as perfect as God and the only ground for making 
that effort is the double one indicated above, that in the 
perfection of Jesus Christ himself we have the actual self- 
revelation of God. Jesus fulfilled the law of holy love 
which is the supreme law of God’s purpose and conduct 
towards mankind, and in so doing he brought the energies 
of the Spirit of God Himself to bear upon the heart and 
the will of every human being. 

Here then is the answer to the persistent and inevitable 
question, How can we learn to love like God and so ful- 
fill this law of Christ? Listen to Sir John Seeley once 
more: “If some human beings are abject and contemptible, 
if it be incredible to us that they can have any high dig- 
nity or destiny, do we regard them from so great a height 
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as Christ? ... Is our standard higher than his? And yet 
he associated by preference with those meanest of the 
race; no contempt for them did he ever express... . 
There is nothing of which a man may be prouder than 
this: it is the most hopeful and redeeming fact in history: 
it is precisely what was wanting to raise the love of man 
as man to enthusiasm. An eternal glory has been shed upon 
the human race by the love Christ bore to it.” 

The method of Christ, which is the essence of Chris- 
tianity, consisted in this supreme fact that he as the Son 
of God so lived among men that in him they saw and 
we can see the very quality of the heavenly Father. The 
love which he bore to the human race was the love of 
God taking effect on history. Hence it is that he can sum- 
marize his mission and his method in the words: “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Those words 
make it possible for men not only to know that God is 
Christlike, but, what is equally important, that Christ is 
Godlike. They illustrate what he meant when he said, 
“No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” They make 
practical and real, even for us of the twentieth century, 
his ideal law for human nature, “Ye therefore shall be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

Practical, I say, since the experience of all these genera- 
tions in all parts of the world has proved that the same 
Jesus Christ who gave forth the Sermon on the Mount 
and thereby lifted his disciples of all generations to the 
loftiest peak of human vision and hope, is now living in 
our world and is in control of our individual lives. Pro- 
fessor Hocking may be quoted again: “The God of the 
Christian is one who invades the earth in order to bring 
men to themselves: to every soul of man he ‘stands at the 
door and knocks.’” That invasion is now dateless and 
yet may enter the experience of each individual man and 
woman. That invasion of God, that “Divine Aggression,” 
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is going on all the time, wherever men hear this command 
of Christ that they must be as perfect as God, wherever 
they open the doors of their hearts to Jesus Christ, whose 
Spirit repeats the command, and then fulfills it, in each 
surrendered soul. 
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II 
THE WORTH OF MAN 


“I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor pow- 
ers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
Our Lord.” 

Rom, v111:38, 39 


SoME time ago there appeared a book, entitled, Science 
and Religion, with an introduction by Professor Michael 
Pupin, which was made up of addresses delivered over 
the radio by twelve well-known men in England. The 
authors included such men as Julian Huxley, Sir Arthur 
Eddington, Sir J. Arthur Thomson, Dean Inge. As I read 
the interesting and, on the whole, impressive discussions 
of these men I was forced to recognize that, while they 
seemed to be discussing science and religion as objective 
facts in human experience, they one and all, in one way or 
another, were individually and deeply concerned with the 
personal question, What is my place in the universe? Prob- 
ably they felt that they would be expected to introduce 
something of personal testimony, since they had agreed to 
speak on the double topic of science and religion. Who can 
make a considered public statement on religion without 
revealing his own estimate of its meaning and value, his 
own relation to its claims and practices? 

Perhaps the most impressive, certainly the most poignant, 
statement of a personal kind was made by Professor 
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Malinowski of the University of London. He calls himself 
an agnostic, by which he means that he is unable to deny 
the existence of God, but he cannot believe in Providence 
and has no “conviction of personal immortality.” ‘The fol- 
lowing are his own words: 

“T should say that God is a reality and not a hypothesis, 
and a reality of which I am in the greatest need, though 
this need I cannot satisfy or fulfill. The typical rationalist 
says: ‘I don’t know and I don’t care.’ The tragic agnostic 
would rejoin: ‘I cannot know, but I feel a deep and pas- 
sionate need of faith, of evidence, and of revelation.’ Per- 
sonally, to me, and to those many who are like me, nothing 
really matters except the answer to the burning question: 
‘Am I going to live or shall I vanish like a bubble?’ “What 
is the aim, and the sense, and the issue of all this strife and 
suffering?’ The doubt of these two questions lives in us 
and affects all our thoughts and feelings. Modern agnos- 
ticism is a tragic and shattering frame of mind.” 

The whole of Professor Malinowski’s discussion along 
with that of Mr. Julian Huxley, who is no less truly an 
agnostic, in the same volume, give us in brief form the most 
vivid picture that we can desire of the manner in which a 
vast number of men and women in our day approach the 
problem before us regarding our place in the universe. 
There are signs in Huxley’s discussion that he, too, feels 
that religion is necessary not only to complete man’s view 
of the universe, but to enable him to possess a complete 
human life. For example, the following sentences occur: 
“What religion can do is to set up a scale of values for con- 
duct, and to provide emotional or spiritual driving force 
to help in getting them realized in practice.” “The prob- 
lem of what man will do with the enormous possibilities 
of power which science has put into his hands is probably 
the most vital and the most alarming of modern times.” 
And again he says regarding “the tremendous experiment 
of living on the planet called Earth,” that “the scientific 
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spirit and the religious spirit have both their parts to play 
in this experiment.” 

These two men are representative, I have said, of many 
more who cannot accept Christianity and who are yet com- 
pelled by the very structure of their human nature to yearn 
for a solution of the fundamental problem of life. They, as 
men of modern minds, confess that natural science cannot 
provide the solution intellectually nor yet satisfy the yearn- 
ing emotionally. They see that religion alone can meet this 
deep human need, but they maintain that no religion has 
yet done so. I propose that we should here and now con- 
sider the situation in which so many find themselves today 
by a brief survey, first, of the cause of this confessedly 
“tragic and shattering frame of mind,” and, later, of the 
one constant and, as we must believe, the one triumphant 


- answer contained in human nature and above all in the 
Christian faith. 


I. THE SOURCES OF DESPAIR 


It is usual to assert that many intelligent people of our 
day have been driven into agnosticism by modern science. 
This is only true when we have carefully modified and 
interpreted the assertion. Agnosticism is as old as the higher 
intellectual life of man. His primitive religious beliefs have 
the appearance of being spontaneous and unreasoned. They 
belong to the earliest stages of the reflective mind of man, 
and arise from fundamental movements of his complex 
nature which we need not here attempt to describe. But 
those beliefs began to lose their grip on some minds as 
soon as true reflection arose. The beliefs which gave rise 
to magic, witchcraft, human sacrifice, and other crude re- 
ligious practices gradually gave way to the advance of 
human knowledge and the deepening of insight. But if the 
critics of those early beliefs and practices had no superior 
substitute to offer, such as the philosophers of Greece and 
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the prophets of Israel had, they were left in the position 
which we nowadays call agnosticism. That is to say, they 
could do no more than say about the supreme problems of 
life, “we do not know and we cannot know.” 

Those students of science and philosophy in our own day 
who call themselves agnostics are in the same predicament. 
They have for some reason or other decided that the great 
Christian beliefs are not true and they are unable to pro- 
vide in their place positive beliefs about man’s nature and 
destiny, about God and His dealings with the world, 
which are true and also more august, more admirable, more 
inspiring. 

If we examine the opinions and attitudes of these modern 
agnostics we find that they base their denials of Chris- 
tianity upon many arguments which may be summed up 
into two phrases, namely the moral neutrality of the uni- 
verse and the unimportance of man. Let us look at each 
of these as briefly but as sincerely as possible. 

Let us consider first the unimportance of man. There 
are two standards which are applied here in the name of 
modern science. This planet called earth which used to 
seem so large to the imaginations of even the most thought- 
ful men, say, three thousand years ago, has been reduced 
by modern astronomy almost to the vanishing point. We 
are told that there are about, or at least, forty-seven thou- 
sand millions of stars. We are told that the circumference 
of the whole physical universe may be guessed at six hun- 
dred million million million miles. And in quite recent 
days it has apparently been proved that this universe is 
actually expanding continuously and at a terrific rate. Those 
facts and figures which, as even the greatest of our astron- 
omers confess, no human mind can grasp as in a picture, 
are sufficient to force the conclusion that from the point 
of view of bodily existence man is practically nothing at all. 

When we pass on to consider the universe as existing 
in time, the figures which confront us are again over- 
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whelming. The origin of our own planet, not to speak of 
the physical universe as a whole, must be dated back 
millions of millions of years. The human race itself cannot 
have appeared less than half a million years ago, and it may 
be much older than that. But what is half a million com- 
pared with millions of millions of years since the earth 
began to take shape as a planet in our solar system! And 
then, we must think of the future and realize that unless 
some catastrophe occurs which astronomers deem most un- 
likely this globe will be habitable and inhabited by the 
human race for hundreds of millions of years more. In 
fact we are only at the beginning, the earliest dawn of 
the history and the achievement of man. 

How then, it may be asked with great earnestness—how 
then can we maintain that in man there is any value 
greater than that which is found in the civilizations which 
he has created and destroyed, or in those which he will 
yet create and perhaps destroy again and again in those 
countless generations which are yet to come, on the surface 
of this minute planet. If time as well as space is to be used 
as a standard for measuring the worth of man, surely he 
is as nothing and less than nothing! 

Secondly as to the moral neutrality of the universe. When 
we consider mankind directly as to the development of 
moral qualities and the dealings of the universe with him, 
we are again asked by our agnostic friends to look at the 
facts. There is no actual proof, so it is said, that the uni- 
verse is on the side of virtue rather than that of evil. On 
the whole, as we look at the history of individuals and 
families around us it would seem that God, if there be a 
God, is quite indifferent to the behavior of human beings. 
In the World War this argument was brought to bear 
with terrific force upon the minds of millions of people, 
and turned many from traditional faith to an indignant 
cynicism or brutal despair. I heard one officer say to an- 
other in an English railway carriage, after the Armistice: 
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“This war has had some queer events. I know a woman 
who had seven sons at the front and they are all alive, and 
another who had seven sons at the front and they are all 
dead.” This looks like either heartless favoritism or heart- 
less neutrality. If we extend the picture of those two 
mothers and fourteen sons over all history, so far as the 
outward face of things is considered, the same conclusion 
will force itself upon us with the crushing weight of a 
universe for which life means nothing, and in which the 
faiths and hopes and moral standards of humanity are not 
only paradoxical but inherently absurd. 

A poetess of the past generation, Emily Pfeiffer, put this 
whole point of view with fearless frankness into several 
powerful sonnets. In one, entitled “Evolution,” she con- 
cludes: 


Thou art the Unknown God on whom we wait; 
Thy path the course of our unfolded fate. 


In another, entitled “To Nature,” which she calls “Dread 
force” she sings her despair in a wild dirge: 


Dull fount of joy, unhallowed source of tears, 
Cold motor of our fervid faith and song, 

Dead, but engendering life, love, pangs, and fears, 
Thou crownedst thy wild work with foulest wrong 

When first thou lightedst on a seeming goal 
And darkly blundered on man’s suffering soul. 


With harrowing pronouncements like these spread be- 
fore us and supported with learning and skill by many 
well-known authors, can we wonder at Professor Malinow- 
ski’s words, “Modern agnosticism is a tragic and shattering 
frame of mind”? It is perhaps more than playing with a 
phrase to say that a shattered frame of mind must inevi- 
tably shatter many things which in the course of the ages 
man has built up of faith and hope and love. If civilization, 
at the dictation of agnosticism—or “humanism,” which in 
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its new technical usage means the same thing—is to dis- 
card all the religious and ethical foundations of the past, 
we must look forward to an entirely new order of human 
experience. That new order will have to discover new ideals 
and sanctions for those principles of altruism, loyalty, and 
sacrifice which even atheistic Russia demands of all her 
“comrade” citizens, as necessary to the well-being of a 
human community. But in any case the “shattering” will be 
more extensive than anyone can imagine, and the ruins will 
be neither picturesque nor usable for any higher form of 
human experience than Christianity at its noblest and 
purest has given to the spirit of man. 


Il. THE GENERAL SOURCES OF HOPE 


We who are gathered in a Christian Church and are 
about to worship at the table of the Lord have another 
view of life and man’s destiny than that of the agnostic. 
We have a right and duty, even here, to face with great 
frankness the point of view which I have described and to 
consider earnestly the arguments with which it is supported. 
We are compelled to do this on certain occasions even for 
the sake of our young people who receive from all direc- 
tions at least the echoes of that unfaith which we have de- 
scribed. To them it is sometimes presented even in our 
college class-rooms as the only real conclusion to be derived 
from those scientific principles which they see illustrated in 
such fascinating manner in laboratories and mathematical 
studies. We must therefore face the situation and present 
that view of life which, as we believe, is the gift to man’s 
mind from the mind of the Eternal Creator himself. This 
must be done very briefly in successive statements of in- 
dubitable facts, on which something better than “a tragic 
and shattering frame of mind” can be founded. 

In the first place, allowing for the fact that good and evil, 
pain and pleasure, are strangely mixed in our earthly expe- 
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rience, we must not forget that we must seek to account 
for the good, the noble, the joyous, the hopeful, as well 
as for the evil and all its allies of woe. It is nature, evolu- 
tion, the universe that has produced man’s religious and 
ethical ideals, and also his abiding conviction that in these 
are to be found the ultimate meanings and values of his 
nature. If we take Emily Pfeiffer’s view in her sonnets 
we are driven to the conclusion that the ultimate source of 
all existence, whatever it may be called, is of such a quality 
as to create not only evil as well as good in men’s lives, 
but also the destruction of all his best hopes and holiest 
aspirations. Nature “darkly blundered on man’s suffering 
soul,” and apparently there is no hope of salvation from 
that predestined fate. 

But why is it more “scientific” to believe that the good 
and true and admirable are mere miasmatic illusions and 
that the only real and permanent or supreme realities are 
those things which are not true and honorable and lovely 
and of good report? Even the great Jewish philosopher, 
Spinoza, who is having so much influence today, while he 
believed that all events occur by an inevitable necessity, and 
that good and evil are terms without meaning except in 
relation to man’s pleasure and pain, yet set himself by a 
strange contradiction of thought to show how men can 
. overcome evil and win a life of harmony and virtue and 
peace. It is utterly impossible to make it seem reasonable 
that the origin and end of the history of nature is essen- 
tially evil. 

In the second place, we must take account of the fact 
that man’s nature, which is the crowning product of 
events on the surface of our little planet (men have suc- 
ceeded in flying round it in six days!), does find its true 
and real satisfaction in the fulfillment of duty, in the dis- 
covery of truth, in the pursuit of individual and social 
ideals, and in the hope of an eternal life. Moreover, he is 
incurably religious and has remained the believer in 
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spiritual realities and eternal values in spite of all the hos- 
tile arguments from his experience of sin and disease and 
death, which are older and mightier than the arguments of 
a sceptical philosophy. What is it in nature which has 
produced these highest phenomena in man’s history? 

But we must think more definitely of the fact that man 
has built up all his civilizations, on the basis of his con- 
sciousness of immortality and of contact with the divine. 
It is in vain that these two features of his experience, 
which are as truly “evolved” as are the planets and ani- 
mals, are attacked and their objective truth is disproved, 
by subtlest processes of reasoning. Men persist in holding 
them real. They remain as facts of experience which cannot 
be destroyed by merely logical difficulties. They belong as 
much to the stuff of reality as the food we eat and the 
bombs we use to kill our foes. Human nature actually lives 
in the consciousness of that spiritual environment. 

Moreover, we must, even at the cost of much time and 
effort, try to realize the vastness, the beauty, the moral 
excellence, the ideal joy which are the fruits of the noblest 
religious movements in our history. That they are mixed 
with evil, that men’s minds have been unable to see and 
seize and use in utter purity, the supreme purities of faith 
and duty towards God and man, are no proof that the evil 
is all and the actual good has no relation to ultimate reality. 
I possess a lump of rock with specks of gold on its surface, 
perhaps more than specks set in its heart. Visibly there 
seems to be far more of inferior rubbish than of gold, but 
that does not reduce the fact that gold is there and that 
gold is gold. So in man’s social institutions and his organ- 
ized religious life there is much wood, hay, stubble. But 
there has also been abundance, and there is today abundance 
of gold, silver, costly stones in the same institutions and the 
same religious life. 

Are these the products of a dead, senseless world, as even 
our most regretful agnostics assert? Are they not facts 
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whose origin must be found in a reality, an existence, a 
being for whom these values of man’s nature are of the 
same immeasurable importance which they have for us? 


Ill. THE SUPREME ANSWER OF GOD 


In the third place, having listened to the voice of the 
universe, as we are urged to do, and heard its mixed but 
not hopeless verdict, let us listen to the direct voice of God. 
This is the startling fact, that in history has appeared a great 
range of human life and thought which is said to be cre- 
ated by the Creator of all things, and how could it have 
any other source? It is said to be the direct answer of God 
Himself to the call of man’s nature for an explanation of 
his origin, his status, and his destiny. We are here in a 
Christian church, here with the Bible before us, here facing 
the white table of Holy Communion, because God has re- 
vealed the infinite worth of the individual man. God has 
spoken not only as a mathematician, which He has done, 
according to Jeans, in the structure of the physical uni- 
verse; not only in the moral religious nature of man which 
is as truly the creation of the same eternal mind; but in 
one supreme historic Personality whose influence, the qual- 
ity of whose character and experience, has changed the rela- 
tions of God to the on-going life of humanity as a whole, 
and to each individual man, woman, and child. He is the 
supreme Word of God concerning man. Or, we may call 
him “Paternoster Sheen,” as it were the lighthouse of the 
world, while it moves through its dark and wild ocean of 
experience towards the desired haven of eternal life. 

There are certain facts of undeniable reality which I 
notice that all our agnostic friends ignore. They may deal 
at times with the outskirts of the affair, quarrel about such 
words as “supernatural” and “authority” and “miracle,” 
disputes which to the modern-minded evangelical theo- 
logian seem all rather trivial and out of date. But very 
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seldom do they confront the central facts and say how they 
actually explain those facts. You cannot call them mere 
superstitions, or irrational ideas, if you know anything of 
the majestic continuous history of Christian thought. The 
only hostile answer of a scientific nature is that of a small 
group who have tried to prove that Jesus was insane and 
even to define the particular type of insanity of which he 
was the victim. But the great world of common sense sim- 
ply laughs at that futility. To think of Jesus Christ as 
insane and of these men as having found it out now at 
last in Vienna or Paris or New York—that is really to 
arouse derision, or even a pitying contempt. 

Let me name only four of the supreme facts with which 
we are here and now concerned. The first fact is that Jesus 
Christ knew God. Over against all philosophic theories of 
agnosticism, which prove that we cannot know God, that 
fact stands secure and incontrovertible. Oh, ye friends of 
the distracted mind, of the yearning heart, do not ignore 
the fact that Jesus Christ knew God! His whole system of 
life and thought, his claims to an infinite moral authority, 
flowed from it, and his place and influence in the world 
today prove it. You cannot disprove it, least of all by the 
absurd method of appealing to your purely personal philos- 
ophy. The effort to do so is utterly unscientific. Neither can 
you disprove it by appealing to the faults, the crimes, the 
follies of his followers, while you ignore their virtues, their 
sincerities, their lofty achievements, their ever-spreading 
and ever-ripening influence on the life of mankind. 

The second fact is that Jesus Christ proposed to create 
a new relation between men and God which he described 
especially by two names, the Kingship of God, or the 
Fatherhood of God, and that he succeeded in doing so. 
His teaching about God is the touchstone of all philosophy. 
Any system of thought which contradicts him on that sub- 
ject is dead ere it is born. And that teaching has taken 
effect in the living experience of vast multitudes of human 
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beings. That their intellectual apprehensions of the fact, 
that their moral reactions to it, have been so poor and so 
unworthy alike of its glories and their capacities, cannot 
possibly destroy, though it makes more mysterious, the 
reality, the persistence, and the constant expansion of this — 
range of human life. It is a fact that Christian men and 
women do know God as Jesus Christ proposed that they 
should. From the days of the Apostles, who did not all 
know him equally well, to our own day, this knowledge 
is of vastly varying degrees, but the man who has even a 
little faith in the Father of Jesus Christ is in another uni- 
verse from the man who knows everything else but God. 

The third fact is that Jesus Christ not only himself knew 
God as his own Father in an unique sense, and not only 
announced that he had the power to share his knowledge 
of the Father with mankind, as he has done. He also un- 
dertook, in some sense which all the saints and all the 
noblest theologies have endeavored to understand, to de- 
liver the world from its moral and vital catastrophe at 
the cost of his own infinite sacrifice. This may seem to 
some to be part of his madness, but it is a tremendous 
fact in the history of consciousness that he undertook his 
unheard-of task. 

And again as to this third fact, and so far as actual his- 
tory goes, Jesus Christ has succeeded. ‘The love of God in 
Christ’s love, the love of Christ on the Cross, crucified by 
the sin of human beings, this revelation of love, an active, 
enduring love, pure and all-embracing as the heavens, has 
won an unparalleled sovereignty over the hearts of men. 
Even a Napoleon, reflecting on life from his island prison 
of St. Helena, came to contrast the limited kingship of 
force which he had established for a short time over a 
small part of the world, with the universal kingship of 
Jesus established through love alone, spreading over all the 
earth through all time without any force except its own 
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nature, without authority save its manifestation in Galilee 
and on Calvary. 

Why do not our agnostic friends, unwilling despisers 
of the real worth of man, face this third fact also? No 
men, however learned or clever or personally admirable, 
will ever have the awful power to destroy the faith of men 
in Jesus Christ, if it is felt that they themselves have been 
unwilling to experiment with this appeal of a personal love 
for themselves. 

The fourth fact is that Jesus Christ claimed that he 
would rise from the dead and would continue, in another 
form of personal action, to live in and among his disciples. 
Not only the story of the Resurrection, following the divine 
glory of unconquerable love on the Cross, but the continued 
life and experience of his believers ever since, prove again, 
that Jesus Christ succeeded in the fulfillment of his prom- 
ise. Not only the great Apostle Paul but the authors of the 
Gospels and the Epistles, and not only they, but number- 
less men and women of all races since then, numberless 
men and women of intelligence and integrity today, have 
maintained that they live in Christ and he in them. 

A supreme witness to this fact is this table of the Holy 
Communion. It is the oldest record we have of the mind 
of Jesus. Its words of institution were in use before the 
Gospels and Epistles were written, perhaps before even the 
first missionary sermon was preached by Peter at Pente- 
cost. No one accepts this bread and this wine intelligently 
who does not understand it to mean that Jesus Christ is the 
Unseen Presence whose will of love calls each communi- 
cant to partake of these symbols and seals of his love, who 
actually gives to each the full value of all that his broken 
body and his shed blood meant to him and to his Father. 
If we could explain it all, it would not be worth explain- 
ing. If we could see no meaning therein, it would for that 
reason have no value and would disappear from the life 
of the race. 
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Instead of that, this table is being set up among more 
groups every year, by those to whom its assurance of the 
presence and love of Christ is of measureless value. Those 
who enter heartily into its purpose and message, however 
humbly they may eat and drink, are yet filled with the 
astounding, sublime fact that if this Christian rite was es- 
tablished by authority of God, then it is the most illuminat- 
ing and convincing proof of the great utterance of Paul 
regarding the worth of man in the great words of our text. 

Who is this, who can name all the elements of the 
universe as it was conceived of in that day, who can con- 
ceive them as employing their illimitable energies in a 
hostile attack upon himself to destroy him utterly, and 
who yet defies them to do so? He is persuaded, he of the 
magnificent intellect, the glowing imagination, the turbu- 
lent emotions, that there is in him something inexpugnable 
and indestructible. He is assured, nay, he is actually con- 
scious, that the Eternal loves him, the one man Paul, with 
a love whose measure is the name of Jesus Christ. ‘That 
love breaks in upon him; it is the “Divine Aggression” 
upon an individual life. It seizes him as he remembers 
the words, the claims, the character, the sacrifice of Jesus 
the Conqueror of Death. He uses words which sound like 
paradoxes and might be the dreams of a poetic idealist, 
but which for him are descriptive of concrete fact, of 
living, glowing reality. Christ is living in me. He loved 
me and gave himself up for me. The love of God is lav- 
ished upon my heart. There is no conceivable force which 
can tear me from the heart of God. All things—all the 
energies of the universe—are yours, for ye are Christ’s and 
Christ is God’s. 

Where else in all the world can we find even faint ap- 
proximations of this Christian consciousness? “Nowhere,” 
must be our answer, except where the Light of the World 
has been shining, as it is shining more and more unto the 
perfect day. 
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Now all these four facts which I have described are 
indubitable facts. They are all events in human history 
which are as real as the mount on which Jesus taught and 
the Cross on which he died. They are as real as our temp- 
tations to doubt them. They are mightier facts than all the 
arguments of the most determined and learned opponents 
of the Christian faith in all the centuries. They are facts 
which must be far more deeply and personally considered 
and weighed in the scales, with a man’s own destiny at 
stake. "They are facts which spring from the one all- 
dominating, all-pure, all-loving universal personality of 
Jesus Christ. 

He is Paternoster Sheen, the Father’s beautiful light. He 
is the Light of the World shining upon the eternal worth 
of man to God. 
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III 
THE SUPREME VALUES IN HUMAN NATURE 


“In nothing be anxious; but in everything by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ 
Jesus.” 


Phil. 1v:6, 7 


In BRIEF, this means that the peace of God will act as a 
soldier guard against all enemies for those who live in 
that great fortress whose name is Christ Jesus. 

When St. Paul wrote these words to his beloved friends 
at Philippi he had been for at least two, perhaps four, years 
a prisoner. The opening paragraphs of his letter reflect 
some of the moods, the stress and strain, wrought upon 
his soul in that terrible experience. For about twenty-five 
years since his conversion he had been accustomed to move 
freely from land to land as his sense of duty and the call 
of the Divine Spirit directed him. For about half that time 
he had been engaged in the energetic promotion of the 
greatest moral and spiritual revolution in history. In city 
after city he had founded churches, had revisited some of 
them, had sent trusted messengers hither and thither to 
instruct and guide them, had faced dangers of travel by 
sea and land, persecutions from frenzied mobs, prosecu- 
tions before Roman judges. In all these varied and intense 
experiences his marvelous personality had maintained an 
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indomitable courage of soul, his great mind had wrestled 
with the most sublime facts known to history and with 
those divinely majestic truths which created a new era in 
the relations of God and man. 

For such a man what did imprisonment mean—and im- 
prisonment for long years? It meant the frustration of far- 
reaching, statesman-like designs, the constant curbing of 
passionate and unselfish yearnings, the humble submission 
to an inscrutable Providence, the brave endurance of hu- 
man injustice. 

We can picture that intense, generous, vivid, eager per- 
sonality tempted over and over again to yield to angry and 
rebellious storms of emotion. It would seem so right and 
appropriate and commendable that the powerful and suc- 
cessful Apostle should feel perplexed and vexed by years 
of inactivity. How often must he have faced the danger 
of being swept away from faith and peace and joy into 
such bitter thoughts and feelings of rage! How was it, 
then, that those of his writings which are known as the 
Epistles of the imprisonment are among the most calm and 
generous and sublime of all writings in the world? What 
was the secret of that great spiritual victory? How did he 
conquer those ragings of the flesh? How did he cast the 
energies of his disappointed and repressed nature into those 
attitudes and those moods which produced fruits so rich 
and nourishing that the world lives on them today? The 
answer is to be found, in part at least, in the verses before 
us. For his exhortation here is the record of an experience, 
as all true and effective exhortation must always be. It is 
the revelation of his own warfare and his own triumph. 

Writing to a city where a Roman garrison held constant 
watch and care over that section of the Empire, he uses 
the picture of a castle or stronghold to set forth (real poet 
as he was) the spiritual in terms of the natural, the warfare 
of the soul in the symbol of a beleaguered fortress. To 
make the picture clear to my own mind I go back to the 
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ancient castle of Edinburgh. Will you accompany me on a 
visit to that home of romance? 

Up the steep ancient High Street of Edinburgh you walk 
till you reach the broad open esplanade where the soldiers 
of the garrison are drilled. On the far side of it you come to 
the deep, broad moat which separates you from the rock 
on which the castle walls are reared. On all other sides the 
castle rock rises sheer and perpendicular from the plain 
and the valley below. The only entrance is here, across a 
narrow drawbridge thrown over the moat. Immediately be- 
yond it you pass a soldier guard, and on through the 
arched portcullis-gate, under the iron door with the long 
and cruel teeth ready to be dropped suddenly if an enemy 
must be barred. Up a winding stone-paved causeway you 
climb, with high rock and buildings on the left. On the 
right over a wall guarded with cannon you look out upon 
one of the most glorious views of the city, and the glisten- 
ing Firth of Forth, and far-off towns and green fields and 
rolling hills. As you go on up the winding road past bar- 
racks and offices you come at length to a door at which a 
soldier stands. A narrow stairway takes you up into a room 
with another soldier guard. In the center of the room is a 
large table. On that table, under a high glass cover, you 
see the priceless crown jewels of the ancient kingdom of 
Scotland. 

On reflection you wonder whether the castle seems to 
have had any other use for many generations than to guard 
those crown jewels, symbols of the royalty and glory and 
wealth of a king? 

That picture may help to make more actual and living 
the words of our great warrior of the soul, the Apostle 
Paul. He names the castle, the stronghold within which his 
life is now kept, and its name is Jesus Christ. He names 
the supreme treasure which therein must be guarded 


? Edinburgh Castle now contains what is probably the most beautiful 
and pathetic and richly conceived war memorial in the world. 
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against innumerable assaults, the crown jewels of God, the 
hearts and minds of human beings. He names the powerful 
warder at the gate, he who can raise the drawbridge and 
close the gate when the enemy would seek possession of 
the treasuries of God. It is the mighty and calm and invin- 
cible Peace of God. He names one of the chief enemies 
that had been assailing him in these days of imprisoned 
energies; it is Anxiety. And he names one of the most 
potent of the weapons in the sacred armory of the soldiers 
of God; it is Thanksgiving and Prayer, a vivid communion 
with God. 

These are all glorious facts, these are inspiring, poetic, 
thrilling pictures by which our universal human situation 
and its needs are set forth. We cannot here and now at- 
tempt to enlarge on them all. We must be content to select 
certain features and yet keep the whole picture before us 
to make them stand out in their arresting and inspiring 
proportions. 


I 


First, let us consider the fact that Paul looks upon the 
hearts and minds of men as the central elements of our 
complex nature. These are the supreme values of human 
nature. These are the crown jewels of God. It is the posses- 
sion of these which is in dispute between the powers of evil 
and the energies of the Divine Spirit. Elsewhere (II Cor. 
10:2-5), in another passage full again of a soldier’s imagery, 
he describes the warfare which is now and henceforth the 
real center of human history. The question before the 
world is whether its thought life shall be under the rule of 
Christ or whether “the city of Mansoul,” as John Bunyan 
has it, shall become the fortress of the enemy of God. 

If we look at the story of creative evolution which has 
transpired on the surface of our planet, it is clear that its 
goal has been achieved in the personality of man. It is a 
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fact, the supreme outstanding fact, that the human person- 
ality, heart and mind, is related to the whole course of our 
world’s history as in a sense its goal and its master. It is 
man who surveys and interprets and with increasing power 
dominates nature. He is bringing it into subjection to his 
own needs and interests, and making it subservient to his 
will. All science and all art, yes, and all religion, bear wit- 
ness to the fact that your hearts and minds, O sons of men, 
are the crown and glory of the process of the ages on the 
surface of our planet. If we look at this fact from the per- 
sonal point of view, it becomes clear that the Apostle has 
named those elements of our nature which are the essence 
of personality, the seat of immortality. 

What our future relations to the physical universe will 
be, no one can say. There our imagination fails us, and as 
yet our science is dumb. But this, at any rate, we can con- 
ceive, and on this our Christian faith has taught us to lay 
hold with all the energy of our souls, that the powers which 
constitute our spiritual being do not perish when our brain 
ceases to be the organ of our life. And these powers are 
here called our hearts and our thoughts. The power to love 
and the power to think—these are imperishable. When the 
incident called death has closed our earthly career, when our 
animal instincts have ceased their constant appeals to our 
interest, our intelligence, and our central will, when the 
world of our sense perception has lost its grip upon our 
higher selves, those very selves, those powers that were born 
of the very being and share the very likeness of our God, 
live on. We cannot picture their new environment in terms 
of physical nature. But that, after all, is not necessary. The 
essential thing is given in the conception which Christ has 
given to the race of mankind with a definiteness and a 
force that henceforth must rule the imagination and absorb 
the passionate interest of the race. That is a life in which 
heart and thought, love and mind, shall continue to have 
exercise. Something will be given, some form of objective: 
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reality, upon which those supreme powers can spend their 
energies and thereby grow in beauty and strength and joy. 

It is becoming ever more clear that the history of human 
nature itself is supremely concerned with the development, 
the discipline, the perfecting, of these central powers—our 
hearts and our thoughts. The conquests of science, the 
growth of industry and commerce, the saturation of society 
with the rich fruits of the various arts—these are not 
supreme ends in themselves. They belong to the things that 
are seen and temporal. But they are the instruments and the 
occasions on which the spiritual nature of man is expend- 
ing itself that its own qualities may be brought to perfec- 
tion. Hence it is that the most thoughtful people of today 
are concerned so deeply with the moral and spiritual rela- 
tions into which industry and art and politics bring us 
human beings, as well as with the mental processes which 
are involved therein. 

In fact, all but the purblind are aware that the real treas- 
ures of our nature are the power to love and the power to 
think. All else is subordinate or transitory. These are su- 
preme and immortal. 

Here, therefore, is the central and noblest task of every 
human being and of every form of education. It is so to 
train heart and mind, so to practise love and thought, that 
they shall be worthy of eternity, worthy of God. In the 
golden days of childhood and youth, when the nature is 
plastic, when the personality that is to live forever is being 
fashioned according to the pattern that shall endure, this is 
the substantial thing that is being done in all our schools of 
learning. The individual is being disciplined to love and to 
think, to choose the values that shall mold himself, to learn 
the supreme art of seeing the truth. There is the high 
emprise of every career when it is pursued intelligently, 
devotedly, and without fear. He who loves only the pure 
and the noble and the good, he whose mind has an in- 
satiable appetite for reality and truth, he shall live forever. 
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His attainments are indeed woven into himself. You cannot 
separate between the individual and those perfected powers 
of love and thought. The young graduate zs what he has 
learned to love and as he has learned to think and to 
believe. 

And they are the treasures, the crown jewels of God, the 
costly possessions of His own infinite joy. For these prod- 
ucts, for these human spirits that love gloriously and judge 
truly He has labored through the ages of our planet’s his- 
tory. For these our earth was prepared, for these life worked 
in myriad forms far and wide on the land and in the paths 
of the seas. These were made actual at last when the re- 
flective mind of man flowed from the will of God, hearts 
and minds dowered with capacities that are divine. From 
dim beginnings human beings have wrought, a myriad 
wrestlers with the mystery of life, through countless patient 
generations. In every humblest loyal man or woman, in 
poet and artist, in statesman and philosopher, in prophet 
and seer, at last in one supreme and glorious Superman, in 
his matchless soul of stainless love and perfect thought, in 
his consciousness, mirror of his Father’s face, in his sacrifice 
and his triumph when God rent the darkness and revealed 
Himself in transcendent moral glory, the Creator labored 
to produce hearts and minds that are worthy to have 
eternal life. 


II 


But the Apostle conceives of this vast process of human 
development in terms of warfare. Elsewhere in a passage of 
marvelous psychological insight he has described it as a 
“war in our members,” where the evil forces are arrayed 
against the higher self in us all, and an internecine conflict 
is being waged. For there are many enemies of the good in 
human nature, and we are all aware of them. Now, it is 
evil desires of all kinds that assail our honor. The basest of 
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Neronic fleshly lusts, the rapacity of cruel greed, the sheer 
cruelty of a purely selfish Napoleonic ambition—all men 
know in varying degrees the force of these deadly foes. We 
are invaded in our secret lives by jealousy and malice and 
wrath, which seek to possess our thoughts and poison our 
affections. John Bunyan had a long list of these officers of 
Diabolus and enemies of Christ which have occupied the 
city of Mansoul. Among the most powerful is one not un- 
known even in academic circles, where serenity and gener- 
osity are supposed to dwell. His name is Captain Prejudice 
and he is in command of a troop of sixty blind men! 

St. Paul names in the passage before us one of the most 
deadly and subtle of all our spiritual enemies, v7z., Anxiety. 
That is an enemy against which he must have fought hard 
in those years of imprisonment. It is one of the most glori- 
ous evidences of the deep sympathy of Jesus with the lives 
of the people around him that he spent so much of the 
Sermon on the Mount on this subject of Anxiety. He knew 
how anxiety may pervade the lives of all kinds of people. 
The poor are often its victims. Even the well-to-do may be 
anxious to fare better and to be as well dressed as their 
neighbors and rivals in fashion. Jesus Christ knew this 
enemy well, for it sought even to conquer him. It was to 
fight with anxiety that he went into the wilderness of trial 
after his baptism. It was the assault of anxiety that led him 
to spend all night in the consultation of his Father before 
he selected his twelve apostles. With him the approach of 
anxiety was a challenge to his confidence in the complete 
control of his Father over his motives and plans and the 
conduct of his mission. 

I have known young men and women in student days 
assailed by this fell enemy of our hearts and thoughts. 
Anxiety about their work, about their ambitions and life 
plans, about their health, their expenses, even anxiety about 
their sins and their personal failures, often takes the joy 
out of a student’s life. His merriment may conceal the 
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enemy gnawing at his heart and tyrannizing over the proc- 
esses of his mind. The crown jewels of his God are in 
danger of being marauded by this fiend of Fear. 


Il 


In his magnificent picture of the situation, St. Paul has 
the audacity, born of experience, born of the teaching and 
power of Christ, to say that the Lord of our life is able to 
set a mighty soldier guard in charge of our security. The 
name of this great warrior of heaven is the Peace of God. 
Our hearts and our thoughts, the supreme values of human 
nature, the crown jewels of God, are put in charge of that 
invincible guardian at the gates of life. Is it selfish greed 
that threatens to capture your imagination and your in- 
genuity? Is it jealousy or malice that sweeps away gen- 
erosity and kindness of heart? Is it evil passions, aroused 
perhaps by reading some vile story, that have created a 
storm and blurred your vision of divine truth, corrupted 
your sense of honor? Is it anxiety that has invaded your 
soul, destroyed your natural affections, and turned your 
mind upon dread pictures of disaster? St. Paul, that master 
of the noblest life, bids you seek the guardianship of the 
Peace of God. Peace that shelters purity, peace that wards 
off anger, peace that stifles anxious feelings ere they be- 
come poisonous thought, peace that opens the calm eyes of 
the mind to the divinest truths and moves the heart to 
self-forgetting love. That is a most glorious picture of a real 
experience, a life of serene dignity, of quiet power, of noble 
affections, of lofty aspirations, where a Presence, a com- 
radeship, a divine Spirit, rules a man’s life; and he calls it 
appropriately, nobly, convincingly, the Peace of God. 


IV 


Finally, let us look at the castle, the stronghold in which 
human nature can be thus guarded, in which its immortal. 
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values can be brought to perfection. It is no fortress of 
stone and lime. It is not, it cannot, be fashioned of earthly 
materials. Only personality can deal with personality if the 
supreme purposes of God and the supreme possibilities of 
man are to be achieved. And therefore the Apostle names 
here that one Personality who is of such measures that all 
humanity can be related to him, of such a place in the 
scheme of the moral universe that every man can deal with 
him and he with every man. 

The phrase “in Christ” pervades not only the writings of 
the Apostle Paul, but the whole New Testament, with its 
influence. All round the shores of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean this fact had already been carried by the missionaries 
of the Christian Gospel. It is a fact which overwhelmed 
Paul himself near the gates of Damascus, and converted 
the greatest mind of his day from hatred to love, from 
fierce denial to exultant faith towards Jesus Christ. It was a 
fact which not only made the substance of his own life, his 
own communion with God, his own devotion to universal 
human service, as debtor to both Greeks and barbarians; 
he found it became a fact also for all kinds of men and 
women, infinitely varied in race and culture, in previous 
condition and character of life. What was this amazing 
universal fact? 

The fact consists in this, that one Personal Being is re- 
lated to mankind everywhere, and his name is Jesus Christ. 
He is the universal personality. This means that wherever 
Paul goes he finds himself as it were surrounded like castle 
walls with all which that name means. The words and 
the character of Jesus fill his mind with their beauty, their 
truth, their strange and irresistible authority. When his con- 
science reproves his past, somehow Jesus living that life, 
dying on that Cross, becomes the Voice of God’s mercy. 
When he, the prisoner, looks forward to the unknown 
future, to execution or release, that Person is already there, 
inhabiting his future, and he whispers in his heart, “To 
live is Christ, to die is gain.” It is true that you cannot ex- 
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plain this fact by reducing it to other measures of human 
life. You cannot explain electricity unless perhaps by inex- 
plicable ether. You cannot explain life except by an in- 
explicable God. You cannot explain this Castle of the 
human soul, this supreme, historic, universal personality 
who pervades the whole world and today is winning all 
races to his love, except by calling Jesus the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God. 

But Christ is proved today more widely, more trium- 
phantly than ever in these two thousand years since Paul, to 
be the universal Presence, the symbol and the expression, 
the channel of the outflowing love of God. His teaching, 
his ministries of pity, his Cross where “sorrow and love 
flow mingled down,” his victory over death, these consti- 
tute the whole fact of Christ. Only the most earnest prayer, 
only the most eager faith, only the noblest aspirations, only 
the loftiest thoughts which the human mind can cherish, 
are worthy to be used by us towards that name above 
all names. 

They whose lives are set within the encircling fortress of 
Christ Jesus are not free from fierce assaults of haunting 
doubt or stormy passion or grinding fear. But the ancient 
promise holds, and is being proved by the living experience 
of myriads of human beings every day, that our hearts and 
our minds, our immortal selves, the supreme values of 
human nature, the crown jewels of God, can be and are 
indeed guarded in the universal fortress of Christ by the 
glorious Peace of God. 
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THE DIVINE CO-WORKER WITH MAN? 


“We know that to them that love God, God worketh all things 
with them for good, even to them that are called according to 
his purpose.” 

Rom. vi1t:28 R. V. Margin 


Tuis is one of the best-known verses in the New Testa- 
ment, one which has been the refuge of many a soul in 
time of trouble. But like so many familiar Scriptures, it is 
one which is often quoted in broken parts. 

Some people are accustomed to say with an air of resig- 
nation, “Well, I suppose all things work together for 
good.” The Apostle says, “We know it.” Some people will 
go a little farther and say more piously, “I suppose or I 
believe that all things work together for good to them that 
love God,” and they stop there. Then there are others who 
go the whole length of the grand, inspiring, apostolic ut- 
terance and include all its phrases and words in one out- 
burst of conviction. Doubt disappears and the actual tri- 
umph of the human spirit is achieved when all the words 
and all the phrases are put together in this great affirmation 
of the Christian faith. “We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God, to them who are 
called according to His purpose.” 

The Apostle Paul had one of the great qualities of great 
thinkers; he had a universal outlook. He very often speaks 
about “all things” in one connection or another. In this 
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very chapter he does so repeatedly: “We know,” he says, 
“that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now.” 

At the end of the chapter he gathers together, without 
the use of the word “all,” in a kind of survey of the uni- 
verse as it presented itself to his imagination—the main ele- 
ments that went into its composition, the main powers 
against which we have to measure ourselves. There he 
speaks about death, and life, and angels, and principalities, 
and powers, and things present—everything you see around 
you; and things to come—all that is going to happen; and 
height—if your imagination can pierce the stars; and 
depth—if your imagination dare go into the darkest mys- 
teries of life; “and any other creature,’ he adds, because 
there must be yet other things which our imagination does 
not include. 

There is another passage, in the third chapter of I Corin- 
thians, where again this idea occurs. He says on that oc- 
casion, “Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all 
are yours.” , 

I like to think of St. Paul as one of those great humans 
whose faith was a great achievement, a victory of the Spirit 
in the central warfare of all noble minds. Not for him that 
easy “faith in a friendly universe” which some nowadays 
recommend as the starting point for a religious life. For 
him the universe, whatever it is, is our enemy, unless it is 
ruled by a friendly God. Judging from such passages as I 
have referred to, the Apostle had known well what it is to 
find himself alone in the vastness of reality. He knew, what 
we have all known in varying measure, the struggle of a 
solitary individual with incalculable powers. He felt as we 
feel ourselves to be isolated by our sorrow or our doubt or 
our personal danger; isolated so that no person seems able 
to understand us or to deliver us. The people who are 
nearest to us and love us best, seem unable to get just into 
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that secret place where our sorrow is wholly ours, where 
our difficulty is insoluble, where our failure is our agony, 
and relieve us. There we are alone, and the hostile uni- 
verse is arrayed against us and at last will end our life. 
Our very friends seem vanished from the region of our 
trouble. It is to that mood, to us human beings, who have 
all to go through it some day, that these great words are 
addressed. 

Very early in the history of this letter, as it circulated in 
manuscript, a word seems to have been dropped out, which 
affects our immediate interpretation of it. Ultimately both 
readings mean the same thing, but in our immediate un- 
derstanding of it the presence of that word makes a con- 
siderable difference. Some scholars, some of the ablest 
editors of the Greek New Testament, hold that that word 
ought to be reintroduced, that it belonged to the manu- 
script as it came from Paul himself. Then it reads in this 
way: “God’—that is the word that was omitted—“God 
works for good with them that love God, them that are 
called according to His purpose, as to all things.” 

Whatever happens to us—the Apostle seems to have 
written—whatever happens to us, in view of all things 
that are preying upon our life, God works with those that 
love God, those that are called according to His purpose, 
to bring out a good result. We may put it that St. Paul did 
not hold that static, that merely metaphysical view of God 
which has done so much harm. For him as for us in our 
modern outlook, God is the ever-active immanent Power, 
creatively present in all parts and periods, and in all move- 
ments of the universe. In man’s life, therefore, He is more 
fully present and active than in the life of a flower or 
a star. 

God is a partner in our life; we are not living alone. 
Even when our friends do not understand us, we are not 
living alone. Even when we seem to be in depths into 
which no other mind can follow us, we are not living alone. 
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When everything seems to be against us and our hearts are 
battered from all sides by misfortune after misfortune, God 
is our partner, co-worker with all the endeavors of our 
human spirit. 

We know what partnership is in common life. There 
are many kinds of partnership—the partnership of husband 
and wife; the partnership of friends in their common in- 
terests; the partnership of those who are engaged in what 
we call active business. We know that in all these partner- 
ships there is opportunity for triumphant joy or constant 
living pain. And we know that in all these partnerships 
the history of the firm, of the home, of the social circle, is 
made by the character and the spirit and the purpose and 
the mutual bearing of those who are concerned together. 

I was taken, at an earlier period in my ministry, into 
the confidence of two brothers who had for many, many 
years been partners in a large and well-known business. It 
seemed as if no men ought to have closed their business 
history in smoother waters than they; and yet, at the end 
of their long life, those two men faced each other with 
bitterness, with hatred. I intervened, and each laid his case 
before me. In that partnership there was no accusation of 
fraud; there was no failure of honor in business transac- 
tions. The failure was the failure of love. Little things had 
created irritation for many years; antagonistic tempera- 
ments had tried to get together and work together in vain 
—in vain, for each had gradually loved less and less until 
love was turned into dislike and dislike into the poison of 
hatred. 

On the other hand, we have all known of business firms 
where another spirit ruled. On the necessary basis of sound, 
legal rules of partnership the members of such firms have 
lived and worked with mutual confidence and ever-grow- 
ing affection. They have acted freely and generously to- 
wards one another in times of stress beyond the strict terms 
of their basic agreement and have enriched their lives with 
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this mingling of justice and love in their experience as a 
firm. 

Now the Apostle Paul here refers to our relations with 
God, to our history in life, as a partnership with God. But 
we must notice that he puts the emphasis on the other side, 
saying that God is working with us. He makes Himself a 
partner in our concern; what happens to us He takes as 
happening to Him; what interests us He takes as interest- 
ing Him; what is our burden is His burden; what is our 
joy is His joy; what is our sorrow is His sorrow. There is 
only one thing about which you might raise a question. 
What about our sin? And there Christ stands, with that 
world’s burden on him as he moves onwards to Calvary. 
So deep beyond all sounding is the partnership of God 
with man. 

There are other passages where the Apostle refers to 
this partnership of God in our life. In the second chapter 
of Philippians he says: “Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God that is working in you 
to will and to do of His good pleasure.” He is a partner in 
your every effort to be good. He is a partner in your every 
desire to be saved. He is a partner in everything that you 
want to become that is worth while. He is a partner in all 
your ambitions for the best things that you can attain—the 
purest, the noblest, the holiest. God is a partner with your' 
ambitions about your home, your business, your city, and 
your own perfect manhood or womanhood. 

In this chapter, in the immediately preceding paragraph, 
there is a very wonderful and moving picture of the partner- 
ship of God. God, the Apostle says, is a partner with us 
in our prayers. He does not stand across the infinite gulf 
merely as a listener to our distant shouting. He does not 
wait as a royal personage until we draw near with awe- 
some ceremony and lay all our desires before Him. God is 
a partner in the very making of our desires, and therefore 
He is a partner in our prayers. “For,” he says, “we know 
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not what to pray for as we ought, but the Spirit (the Spirit 
is God, is my Father), the Spirit, itself, maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

An infinite God, the eternal Father, suffers more than 
you suffer in your sufferings. It would be easy to go off 
into discussion of an appropriate philosophical background 
for this apostolic teaching. Elaborate theories have been 
worked out to prove that the eternal Mind or Reason is 
organically involved in all the processes of our human 
thought; and so on. But the glory of the Christian message 
is to describe that relation of the infinite and the finite, in 
terms of personal fellowship. And in the doctrine of the 
incarnation of the Son of God in Jesus of Nazareth a basis 
is laid for the picture which is given to us here of the rela- 
tion of God with each of his children. The Spirit of God 
so takes His place as a partner in your inmost life that 
your very desires are His, and they are deeper in Him on 
your behalf than they are in yourself; and the prayers that 
are wrung from you even through tears—they are His 
prayers with groanings which cannot be uttered. So deep 
does God go into the life of each personality, so thorough 
is the Almighty’s heart when it becomes a partner with 
the heart of a man. The absolute Reason of the philosopher 
is the intimate Father, as Jesus Christ and his apostles de- 
scribe his relation to the individual human soul. 

But with whom is He partner? What are the conditions 
of this divine-human firm, that has been established in 
the history of our world and of our individual lives? Shall 
we take it that God is present in every life in the same way, 
for the same result? Or does the nature and result of the 
partnership depend on its conditions? For every wise part- 
nership, every partnership that is going to survive inevitable 
trials, and triumph over times of affliction and difficulty— 
every such noble partnership, divine in its quality, has its 
strict conditions all the time. What then are the conditions 
of this partnership? 
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“As to all things God works together for good with those 
who love God.” If you think of this for a moment you will 
realize that all things must work evil for anybody who does 
not love God, because it is in God’s world that we live, 
it is for God’s purpose that we are in existence. If a man 
does not love God and stands, therefore, deliberately out- 
side the partnership with God, that man must find that a 
world constructed for God’s purpose must work for evil 
unto him. Whatever happens to him, he is in the wrong 
position to get the good out of it—whether it is pleasure 
or pain, whether it is success or failure, whether it is loss 
or gain, whether it is love or hate between human hearts. 
Whatever happens to him it happens to him in the wrong 
place, as he stands there in the wrong relation with all these 
things, for it is God who is in them all and is using them 
all for His vast and wonderful purposes concerning all 
men and concerning that man. Therefore a man who does 
not love God can never say that all things work together 
for good in his case. It is impossible that they should do 
so. The situation is such that they cannot do anything else 
in the end than work pain and elimination. He is in the 
wrong place, wrongly related to everything, because he is 
wrongly related to God who controls all the elements and 
conditions of his life. 

On the other hand, you can see that for the man who 
loves God everything must work together for good, because 
it is God that is working in all, and over all, and through 
all; and the man who loves God can get nothing but good 
out of everything. Whatever happens to him, it finds him 
in love with God. If it is sorrow, it takes him to God. If it 
is perplexity, he goes to God for wisdom. If it is temptation, 
he goes to God for victory. If it is weakness, he goes to 
God for health of soul and of body. If it is disease and death 
in this unfriendly universe, he knows that he is going to 
God forever and completely. In everything God works for 
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good to the consciousness, the spirit, the character, the in- 
most experience, of the man who loves God. 

‘The partnership between a personal God and a human 
personality is so wonderful that it lasts through everything 
when it is sincere on both sides; it will triumph over every 
trial, overcome every unworthiness, if only love is kept 
alive. And the man, therefore, who loves God can well say 
“T know!” (and he lifts his head above the storm) “I 
know!” (and his heart is at rest in the center of a cyclone) 
“T know that all things are being handled for good by the 
God who is my partner and whom I love with my heart.” 

But, then, why does a man love God? These things 
happen to them that love God, the Apostle says, to them 
that are called according to his purpose. “To them that are 
called.” That is a wonderful and sacred word in the Apos- 
tle’s language—that word “called.” It is full of music to his 
soul—that word “called.” It means more to him than a 
mother’s voice calling across the years. It means more to 
him than a man’s voice across the waves, calling him to 
grasp the rope of safety. It means more to him than any 
other call that you can conceive of, promising any good 
that you can dream of. When he speaks about the call of 
God, he is speaking about a voice of love that opened on 
his ear, a message of love that poured itself into his heart, 
a promise of love that made his future shine with glory. 

The call of God that took effect in him and brought him 
to the love of God, that awoke in his heart the response 
of utter trust and supreme devotion, was a voice that took 
possession of him, body, soul, and spirit, and included the 
whole self forever, in all its power. For the call of God is a 
living power. 

Any call that means anything to us is an attracting or a 
repelling force. The call of our friend, the call of duty, the 
call of opportunity, the call of partnership—they are all 
powers in our lives drawing us in their direction. There 
when the supreme call of God fell upon Paul’s heart, it 
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drew him—drew him, as it were, by an irresistible power; 
it drew him with the consent of his whole soul, with the 
yielding of his whole will, with the opening of his whole 
heart, drew him as chords of music draw out your emo- 
tion, drew him with the cords of love to that great message 
of his Father’s heart. | 

When the Apostle opened this letter to the Romans, writ- 
ing to a city he had not seen, he used what to any Roman 
would have been a most startling word, a word almost 
shocking, yes, almost shocking in its peculiar nature. The 
ordinary Roman would probably laugh at it as a mere 
joke and the philosophic Roman might pour contempt on 
it as sheer nonsense. He was writing to men and women, 
many of whom had been living just like other people—the 
ordinary, toiling, self-centered, hopeless life of the people 
around them, in the social circles and the business concerns 
of that enormous civic center. And, writing to them, he 
says, “I am writing to the saints that are in Rome, beloved 
of God.” “Beloved of God!” That is the greatest word in 
the whole history of our world. Not even the noblest 
Roman that every lived could conceive of a greater fact 
than that. It is the greatest announcement you can ever 
hear, the greatest joy your heart can ever ponder, the 
greatest challenge your conscience can ever face, the great- 
est command your will can ever obey. There is command 
in it; there is challenge in it; there is promise in it; there 
is light in it; there is infinite power in the fact that you 
are loved by God, that the Creator of all things loves you, 
that the Creator of all things has proved His love for you, 
that the Creator of all things offers His love to you. And 
He says: “Take it as true. All my commands are summed 
up in this that you just take this as true, believe it, trust 
it, love the very idea of it. Then you will love Me for I 
am Tt 

God is love! Put your heart under the keeping of that 
fact, your life under the glory of that star, your whole self 
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under the scrutiny of that judgment. And all your desire 
—let it be enkindled from that fire—that the love of God is 
concentered on you, that He knows your name, He knows 
your story, He knows your inmost self, He knows your 
character and your relations and your difficulties and your 
problems; He knows the meanest things you can say about 
yourself, and some more; He knows the darkest thing you 
have been through, and it might have been darker if you 
you could have understood the situation thoroughly. But 
He loves you; He names you again, amid it all, and upon 
that name of yours He lavishes an everlasting love. If you 
cannot believe it—why, the man who cannot believe it 
must be lost, for there is nothing else in our world of 
hope but to believe that. But the man who will believe it, 
the man who will open his whole nature to it and his 
whole life lay down before the glory of it, the man who 
will take the call that is at the heart of it to the heart of 
himself and say, “Oh, that the love of God might have my 
love’—he has God henceforth as the living, patient, inti- 
mate, omnipotent partner in all the labors of his life. 
According to His purpose they have been called. We all 
know what theoretical mysteries lie behind that word. But 
the problem of the relation of the eternal will of God to the 
freedom of man need not give us trouble, for a word has 
already been used which tells the whole story if it does not 
solve all the mysteries. God has His purpose, His plan, 
His program for the whole world, and, as Horace Bushnell 
said in one of his great sermons delivered in the city of 
Hartford, “Every man’s life is a plan of God.” It is accord- 
ing to God’s plan of His whole world, and of the place of 
every man in it, that He sends that call out over the world 
and home to every heart. But the call of God has gone out 
from His eternal purpose, His eternal plan of love, and 
they who respond with love, who come into the program 
of the eternal—fall into the arms of the Eternal Father. 
I know not what in these difficult days we should more 
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strenuously take to ourselves than this conviction, this con- 
solation, that as concerning all things God is working to- 
gether with them that love God, that are called to fulfill 
his purpose. Our whole view of the world, of the struggle 
of nations, of the forces and conflict of opposing interests 
and classes, must all be brought at last by the Christian 
Church, the Christian consciousness, the Christian faith, 
under the light of that fact. I know not anything more 
inspiring than to know that every sincere Christian man, 
who pours into the world the influence of this conviction, 
this consciousness of the love of God, who pours it into 
his business, pours it into his various social circles and 
friendships, pours it into his ambitions for his country and 
for the world, pours it out in the service of the Gospel and 
his church, is fulfilling the universal program of God— 
that His love should pass through all the world, tracking 
out every heart to the very end, until at last, incredible as 
it may seem, the whole human race shall be filled full with 
the ocean of the love Divine. 

And for the individual, let him, let her, of the tempted 
soul, of the burdened mind, of the agonized spirit, go 
hence, saying: “Oh, love that wilt not let me go. The Good 
Shepherd who makes us to lie down in green pastures and 
leads us beside the still waters will not forsake us. When 
we are off the road He will restore us and lead us in the 
paths of righteousness, for His name’s sake. Though we 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, we need 
fear no evil, for love is with us. Oh, love that wilt not 
let me go.” 
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PRAYER AS AN INSTRUMENT OF GOD* 


“Jesus said: ‘Every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 
Matt. vi1:8 


I propose this evening that as a Council of many Churches 
of Christ in this region, we give some concentrated thought 
to one of the central features of our spiritual life, one of 
the essential elements of all religion everywhere in all the 
ages of the history of man. I refer to the practice of prayer. 

It is an accepted fact that there is no religion without 
prayer. It is also fact, though denied by a few and unclearly 
apprehended by many, that the act of prayer is the loftiest 
conceivable behavior of the human spirit. No doubt the 
mind of man is engaged in other high and daring adven- 
tures. What are all his philosophies but efforts to discover, 
by the sheer process of reasoning to discover, the ultimate 
seat of reality and to describe the meaning of all this uni- 
verse of experience? Of that universe we individuals are pil- 
grim partakers for a very brief space of time. We are, the 
Psalmist said, like a whisper of air past the traveler’s tent 
in the dark, still night of a desert journey. But those indi- 
vidual thinkers, an intrepid host, inheriting now a vast 
array of doctrines and undismayed by the never completed 
task, still shower upon us one interpretation of life after 
another and call it their philosophy. It is utterly bewilder- 


* Delivered before the Hampshire Association at the installation of the 
Rev. Albert L. Penner as pastor of the Edwards Memorial Church, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, Jan. 30, 1933. 
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ing to attempt to picture as an intelligible scheme the vast 
number of individual philosophers who are competing with 
one another today, each one confident that he has proved 
his case for the particular solution of life’s meaning which 
he has laboriously evolved. 

And what is this great movement of the human spirit 
which we call natural science? Long ages of labor and 
slow progress have led up in the last four centuries to an 
achievement which baffles our imagination. The achieve- 
ment expands literally every hour of every day. The new 
facts discovered, the new powers exercised over natural 
processes, the whole mastery of nature on the surface of 
our planet both for knowledge and for use, no one mind 
can grasp. On and on the rushing process is moving and 
we are all swept into its effects upon mind and heart, soul 
and spirit, at once delighted and bewildered, enriched and 
afraid. 

Those are great and even sublime labors and victories of 
this human nature of ours in its intercourse with the uni- 
verse in which we find ourselves alive and active. And yet 
there is another—at least one other effort of human beings 
which in its very nature surpasses all the daring of all the 
philosophies and all the victories of all the sciences. That 
is the practice of prayer. For, if the philosophies attempt to 
describe the ultimate source and the supreme end or mean- 
ing of the created universe, in which we have discovered 
our own existence, and if science is the study of the actual 
processes of that system of nature, prayer is the effort of 
the human personality to come into personal relations with 
the Creator and Ruler of all. If religion is correctly defined 
by Professor Pratt as “the individual and social attitude 
toward the controller of destiny” (and I know no better 
definition from the human or subjective side), prayer is 
that act and habit of life in which man seeks to come into 
mutual converse with that controller of destiny. Mani- 
festly, if that converse is possible, the individual who can 
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really enter into it, intelligently and continually, with as 
it were mutual understanding between that controller and 
himself, has gotten into a region and mode of life immeas- 
urably beyond that of the profoundest philosopher or the 
most brilliant discoverer in science, unless they too are in- 
habitants of the same world of prayer. 

I am not speaking of that so-called mystical experience 
wherein a man, as it were, sinks himself in the absolute as 
either a neuter something or an idea which results from 
the negation of all positive qualities, the Om or all of 
Hindu philosophy. Nor even of that which is content to 
speak of the Oversoul, the common element in all souls 
regarded as if it were an eternal reality and yet one to 
which we do not ascribe a definite and individual intelli- 
, gence and will. The Christian conception of prayer is this, 
that a man can talk with the Creator of the universe about 
his own standing in the universe day by day, in a word, 
about his own destiny. 

The intellectual difficulties of this claim which is made 
by every thorough-going Christian man and woman, are 
of course numerous and great. Some of them, like the pre- 
suppositions of all experience, like the fundamental beliefs 
with which all natural science starts out, can never be 
adequately solved. Only the divine mind knows adequately 
how the universe is controlled, how the destiny of an atom 
or of a human soul is determined, how the prayers of 
mankind are answered. But the evidence for the reality, the 
power of this converse of man with God, in a word the 
evidence that, as we say, prayers are answered, is simply 
immeasurable. Charles Richet, the learned professor of 
Physiology in Paris, a man of the highest standing in the 
world of science, some years ago wrote an enormous book 
on supernormal psychic phenomena (Traité de Meta- 
psychique) in which over and over again he returns to 
the statement that these events, such as telepathy or even 
the foreseeing of future events, and others, can never be 
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explained by a theory of accidental coincidence. These 
events have happened so often to so many kinds of people, 
in so many different circumstances that the mathematics 
of probability rules out altogether the theory of mere coin- 
cidence. Some natural laws must exist under which these 
events occur, and it is the business of science henceforth 
not to deny the facts but to discover the laws of their 
occurrence. 

So it is, yea much more, with the human experience of 
prayer. No conceivable calculation of probable coincidences 
will account for the enormous, the incalculable mass of 
evidence that human beings can live and do live in such 
relations with God, that he acts upon them, and even upon 
mankind as a whole, in terms of their prayer life. I am not 
going to attempt even a summary of that evidence at this 
time. The evidence is, I say, immeasurable, it is universal. 
Nay, more, the evidence in our world today is increasing. 
As Canon Raven said sometime ago, the miracles of Chris- 
tianity today are greater than in any other century of its 
entire history, and all Christian triumphs rise from and 
involve the divine response to the glad, confident pleadings 
of the human soul. 

One of the dangers which we encounter when we are 
pondering the problems involved in this strange, startling, 
sublime habit of prayer, or when we are considering the 
conditions and rules which we must observe in its exer- 
cise, is to forget altogether the divine side of the whole 
matter. It is true that prayer is the art of living with God 
in God’s world, and that on our side it must have, like every 
art, its occasions, its skills, its materials, and its methods. 
But we must remember, especially when we are gathered 
for its study in a Council of the Churches of Christ, that 
prayer is an instrument of God. We must remember that, 
if prayer means a real interchange between God and man, 
it must have a value for God Himself. In that case there 
must be something which God could not accomplish unless 
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human beings pray. And here I am going to be so bold 
as to affirm the position that if the whole world ceased to 
pray, that fact would put an immediate and complete 
arrest upon the process of evolution on the surface of our 
planet. God is now carrying on what is called evolution as 
he has done from the beginning of time, by using the latest 
materials which have emerged, as the basis and the instru- 
ments for fulfilling the next stage in the unfolding of His 
vast design. He used protoplasm as the basis for the appear- 
ance and development of life. Later on, the Creator Spirit 
used for example the animal instincts and the animal in- 
telligence as the matrix for the emergence of the reflective 
mind of man. And now, for the next stage, the materials 
of God are the distinctive qualities of human nature, what 
St. Paul calls the hearts and minds of men. These are the 
royal treasure which he is guarding in Christ Jesus. It is 
out of the desires and thoughts of mankind that something 
is being fashioned which is of surpassing and eternal worth 
and beauty. You may call this goal of the creative process 
by many names, all of which give us a glimpse of some 
aspect of the whole infinite fact. You may call it the “Jesus 
way, or the “kingdom of God,” or the “abundant life,” or 
some other overworked phrase, some other term like these 
which we use too often with superficial unintelligence and 
unconvincing monotony. I am going to dare another phrase 
and to say that the aim of God in His direct action upon 
human nature is to evolve a deified man. That is, he will 
create a being who is in such organic relations with Him- 
self, who lives on such intimate terms with Him—the living 
God—that the springs of that man’s daily and hourly life 
are in God, and God’s ideal of a perfect son are realized 
in that man. That man has no affection more intense than 
his absorbing love of God, that man’s motives as he lives 
and works in and for his fellow men, will be as pure as 
the motives of God Himself. “So have I dreamed”—the 
younger Coleridge sang in his famous sonnet: 
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So have I dreamed! Oh, may the dream be true! 
That praying souls are purged of mortal love 
And grow as pure as He to whom they pray. 


That man, in fact, when his development is complete shall 
put forth a life, possess a character, which in its moral quali- 
ties, in its spiritual, personal equipment is as truly divine 
as it is human. Oh, toiling man of prayer, oh, woman speak- 
ing daily in your heart with God, that is the prize of the 
upward calling of God to which you are pressing forward. 
Your perfection will not be the result merely of your 
imperfect codperation with the will of God. Your personal 
perfection will be wrought out by the Creator Spirit enter- 
ing into and taking possession of your inmost life, your 
deepest desires, the entire range of your natural passions 
and impulses. Your personal perfection will be found in 
this that He has identified your entire inner life with His 
own will, His own Spirit. But this identification of yourself 
with God does require that you, with your awful dower 
of freedom, do put all those powers and passions, all those 
impulses and desires, all those ambitions and aspirations, 
which are your very self, as it were into His hands. ‘That 
is what we mean by the act and habit of prayer. To express 
my desires and turn them into requests addressed to God, 
is to put my very self under the creative and molding 
energy of God. 

We have been thinking thus briefly and quite partially 
of the prayer life of the individual. But there is no such 
thing as a mere individual in either the natural or the 
spiritual life. Our personality can only develop its unique 
qualities as it shares its life with other personalities. And 
nothing is more remarkable in the history of human nature 
than the discovery of that fact in the primitive apostolic 
church. You cannot read the New Testament without 
feeling the infinite importance which is attached both to 
the individual believer and to the group of believers. Where 
the Apostle writes to his beloved Philippians, imploring 
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them by the most sacred and inspiring of all considerations, 
“That ye be of the same mind, having the same love, 
being of one accord, of one mind,” he was not picturing 
them as meeting once a week to engage in what we call 
“public worship” and to disperse to separated lives and 
interests. A church of dispersed atomic personalities will 
never fill the world with the personality of Jesus Christ, . 
and his all-transforming Spirit. Those groups did then as 
they do now, wherever Christianity is really and growingly 
potent, meet constantly for mutual conference and con- 
sentaneous prayer. Everything that they said and did was 
supposed to flow from and to be headed up in con- 
sentaneous prayer. That is to say, resuming our thesis this 
evening, those groups put into the hands of God the ma- 
terial out of which and out of which alone He is fashioning 
the next higher stage of His evolutionary, creative process, 
namely their own living desires, impulses, purposes, and 
ideals of the perfect life. The Kingdom of Heaven is con- 
stituted as a society of perfected moral personalities, all 
intensely individual, each “burning upward to his point of 
bliss,” and yet all interfused with one another in a com- 
mon purpose, a universal love, and the eternal joy of a 
sinless life. And that ideal unity, that perfected humanity 
of which this turbulent earthly humanity even in the high- 
est civilizations, is only the raw material, can never be 
attained without the habit of living the spiritual life to- 
gether, in mutual conference and in what I have called 
consentaneous prayer. It is the prayer life of those groups 
of faithful souls which is the creative center of the future 
history of mankind. 

That brings us to consider more definitely the tremend- 
ous subject. of intercessory prayer. “In all prayer there is 
mystery,” says one writer, “but the mystery centers in inter- 
cessory prayer.” And he quotes the well-known lines of 
Tennyson: 
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More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


Let us remember that today literally “the whole round 
earth” is being moved by the prayers of an unnumbered 
host of humans, making intercession for one another and 
for all the needs of all men. In more than eight hundred 
languages that one piece of literature, if we choose to call 
it so, the Lord’s Prayer, is being recited with sincerity and 
intelligence every moment of every day. And that prayer 
of universal intercession is but the summary and the start- 
ing point for myriads of definite petitions offered by indi- 
viduals and groups for groups and individuals, literally all 
over the world. Moreover, these petitions have to do with 
all the many-sided interests of all the human individuals 
with whom they are concerned. No doubt many of those 
petitions are foolish and futile. Some are born of selfish- 
ness, some of mere superstition. Nevertheless, the evidence 
is immeasurable and its enormous mass is growing every 
day, that the noble and wise and unselfish prayers of inter- 
cession are being answered, that is they are being used by 
God as the very means by which He is creating, out of the 
present raw material of mankind that perfection of human 
nature for which our race was fashioned and for which 
the Son of God became Son of Man. He, the ideal pattern, 
the author and perfecter of faith alike on the Cross and on 
the throne, whose prayers, whose wish-life concerning man- 
kind supremely conditions the dealings of God with man- 
kind! 

If we think only of the individual prayer which we 
offer on behalf of a friend or a group of people and the 
answer stands before us as we had hoped, the event may 
seem strange and inexplicable or even accidental. And of 
course no event or fact of any kind in our world of expe- 
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rience can be fully explained by any mortal mind. But we 
can see, I believe, a little farther into the reality and glory 
of intercessory prayer when we recall the argument I have 
already used. All prayer means that our human wishes are 
the material which the Creator uses to produce appropriate 
results. And that is because prayer is the name we give to 
the formulated wishes of our inmost hearts. All our per- 
sonal actions spring from our deliberately determined de- 
sires or wishes, and our acts of prayer are simply our wish- 
life exposed by ourselves to the scrutiny, the judgment, and 
the appropriate action of God Himself. That, as I said, is 
the actual stuff out of which the next level of the evolu- 
tion of nature is being fashioned, the intelligent, purified, 
wish-life of mankind. 

Now our wishes concern always our relations with our 
fellow men, and we are always embraced every moment of 
our lives in the vast system of the plans, purposes, opera- 
tions of our fellow men which all spring from their inner 
and innermost wish-life. When I was a babe in a mother’s — 
womb or at a mother’s breast, God could not deal with me 
except in terms of her existence, her maternal functions, 
her love, her care, in fact her wish-life concerning me. 
When I was a man living five or ten thousand miles’ jour- 
ney away from her, did that mere distance in space mean 
a change in the significance for God of her wishes con- 
cerning her eldest born? Did he not see our personalities 
still interlaced not merely through an original birth rela- 
tion but through and in our mutual thoughts and desires, 
forever? Is she not still my mother and do I not still stand 
related to her love in the unseen world? And if there is a 
God who deals with her and me as personalities, can he 
ignore what we have meant and mean today to each other? 
And when we each of us in that strange sublime act of 
prayer place our wishes before Him, I maintain that they 
are the real substance, the actual stuff out of which He is 
fashioning our future relations to one another and even to 
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Himself. And to God for his over-arching will, all-con- 
sidering wisdom we give praise and thanksgiving for 
evermore. 

Therefore, for God, prayer is the inmost substance of 
human nature, operating upon history in the most power- 
ful way. It is not how as individuals we enjoy art, though 
that must be of importance even for God, nor how as 
individuals we acquire science or fashion our little per- 
sonal philosophies, though these, too, as molds of our per- 
sonalities, are of value in the sight of God. These and other 
aspects of our human relationships are subordinate or 
ancillary to the fundamental, basic fact, which is how we 
think of one another over all the earth. All men are inter- 
laced with all men not merely by common blood kinship 
or external cultural ties; but within these all men are inter- 
laced by their wish-life, their animating desires concerning 
one another. And their supreme desires concerning God— 
His life—His will—His love. 

It is out of those interlacings of desire that history is 
being made. What do white men and black men really 
desire about one another? What is Japan wishing about 
China and China about Japan? You cannot give a con- 
clusive reply to these questions by merely citing their re- 
spective economic relations or their political ambitions. 
Those relations and ambitions are really interpreted and 
controlled by their fundamental estimate of one another 
as human beings. It is that fundamental estimate of what 
they are to one another as human beings and what they all 
are in the purpose of God, which must in the end deter- 
mine all their mutual desires and actions. Now it is God 
in Christ the Divine, organic Head of the human race, 
who alone can give to men, to all races of men that status, 
and that point of view, from which shall arise only 
thoughts and desires that are true and honorable, just and 
pure and lovely, plans of action which conscience as God’s 
voice can approve, and which all judges of true values can 
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praise. Without Christ the races have no basis for a true 
estimate of their ultimate interests, no inspiration to achieve 
world harmony and the perfect order of human experience. 

Therefore the future of mankind is with those who are 
living and praying in God, who know already His divine 
far-off event, who are filled with the redemptive passion 
which carried Christ to the Cross, who are learning daily 
more and more thoroughly and completely and definitely 
to lay before Him the wishes He inspires, and who give 
themselves in ever deepening surrender to make their 
prayer life both the expression and the instrument of the 
creative will of God. It is from those groups that under 
the guiding Spirit of the Eternal Creator there go out 
through the ever-widening circles of their interests the 
benevolences, the charities, the social services which are 
slowly, very slowly, transforming the enormous mass of 
human nature into a something which more nearly resem- 


bles the family of God. 


I must here read to you the most moving of all modern 
poems on the subject of individual prayer. It was written 
by Francis Thompson, the man who was found in ruins, 
wandering London streets, penniless and utterly forlorn. 
Often had he gazed on the thick traffic around Charing 
Cross and wondered where heaven could be. Often had he 
gazed on the river Thames, perhaps thinking of a final 
plunge, and remembered with a clutch at his heart the 
figure of him who stilled the storm on the Lake of Genne- 
sareth. And out of such experiences was born the poem 


which he called 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 
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Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benurabed conceiving soars!— 

The drift of pinions, would we harken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places;— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
Tis ye, ‘tis your estranged faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 


*From Collected Works, by Francis Thompson. Used by permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 
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THE UPWARD CALLING OF GOD 


“T press on toward the goal unto the prize of the upward call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” 
Phil. m1:14 


WE are all more or less familiar with the fascination which 
certain words exert upon our minds. Perhaps we have 
shared in discussions of the question as to, What is the 
most beautiful word in our language? We shall find that 
in such a discussion some people think mainly of the mean- 
ing of that word which they consider the most beautiful. 
Other people are captured by the music of the syllables, 
apart from the appeal which the word makes to their imagi- 
nation or their affections. There are those who will insist 
that their ideal beautiful word must be not only rich in 
sound; it must also carry a rich content. Perhaps Walter 
Pater belonged to the last group when he asserted that the 
most beautiful word which he knew was the French word 
souvenir. 1 cannot help feeling that in making that choice 
he was moved not only by its exquisite combination of 
musical notes but also by the suggestions of affection, of 
pathos, of tender memories which souvenir must always 
convey to a sensitive mind. 

A number of years ago, on a quiet Sunday afternoon, in a 
little town among the hills of Connecticut, I took one of 
these words, these inner friends of the soul, and sought 
some of the reasons why it had come to the surface time 
after time. What were some of the events or scenes or 
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literary uses or spiritual experiences which gave to the 
simple word “call” or “calling” a place of singular affec- 
tion in my mind? It has a fuller sound in English than 
in Greek, though St. Paul loved the latter, as we shall see. 
It has not the sonorous grandeur of the Latin Vocatio. But 
it has enough quality of sound to be worthy of precious 
associations. 

I allowed my mind, on that Sunday afternoon, without 
any forcing, to bring up anything from the past which 
would explain the meaning and value and attraction of 
that word. Some of its associations were commonplace and 
yet powerful, some were drawn from the world of poetry, 
and some from home life. For example, the words of 
Charles Kingsley’s song recurred very early. 


O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee. 


I smiled at first, of course, but not when I saw once 
more the wide stretch of sand, heard the booming of the 
distant sea; not when I saw the heavy and lowering sky 
and heard in the ominous quiet the lone girl’s voice call- 
ing, calling. Then “the cruel crawling foam” surrounded 
and trapped and drowned her. 


But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee. 


Then another picture came to mind. England’s great 
poet was nearing the end of a long and nobly molded life, 
pursuing to the last the far-off gleam which first kindled 
and shone before the eyes of his ardent and chivalrous 
youth “in early summers.” Looking towards his nearing 
hour he sang his haunting swan song: 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me: 
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And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


That is the hour when, in his bark of faith on the full and 
silent tide, the ear of the Christian soul is awaiting that 
great last call, calling it to the great last act of human trust, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Again another and very different scene. It was in a mis- 
sion station among bleak and barren hills in South Africa. 
Two little boys were playing near the hour of sunset and 
the sudden darkness of the tropics. Very soon out of the 
rocks and caves a few hundred yards away the hyena and 
the leopard would go forth to seek their prey. And a little 
boy would be to them a toothsome feast. Across eight thou- 
sand miles and down through more than forty years I 
heard the voice of a little mother calling, calling those chil- 
dren home to safety and tender ministries and sound sleep. 
That call, which comes ever everywhere from the brooding 
love and the protective wisdom of a mother’s heart, is an 
echo under these earthly skies of the call of God. 

The “call of God.” My mind reverted to that majestic 
phrase, and reviewed some of the innumerable occasions 
when it is used or implied in the Scriptures. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of the voice of the Lord calling man after man 
to carry out in his own day some divine behest. Abraham, 
Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Jeremiah, Isaiah—they all found 
themselves appointed in a distinct and personal call, to 
some career, some task, some adventure for God. But it is 
in the New Testament that we meet the word most fre- 
quently and most grandly used. 

In the Gospels we have it: “And Jesus goeth up into the 
mountain and calleth unto him whom he himself would; 
and they went unto him” (Mark 3:13). “And he called 
unto him the twelve, and began to send them forth by 
two and two” (Mark 6:7). “I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners” (Mark 2:17). “And he calleth his own sheep 
by name, and they follow him” (John 10:3). But in the 
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Epistles we find that this word has taken a permanent and 
dominant place in the life of mankind. It occurs nearly 
fifty times in the writings of Paul, where it is used, in 
various connections, with the freedom, the plasticity with 
which only the richest words are used by the masters of 
human experience and human language. 

Naturally, as the result of his experience at Damascus 
and with that voice that broke through the noontide air 
echoing forever in all the chambers of memory, Paul asso- 
ciates the idea of the call of God with the first steps into 
the Christian relations with God. But he uses the word 
freely for other aspects and stages of a man’s progress, from 
that hour when his faith made its first response to the voice 
divine on to that final consummation when he shall be 
“glorified.” One of the most striking of these passages is 
that in which he speaks of the “upward calling of God in 
Christ Jesus” as being itself a prize of such infinite worth 
that he concentrates all his energy upon the task of making 
it his own. 

The upward calling! That is a phrase most rich in its 
suggestions, one which seems to sweep out beyond the 
immediate context in which the Apostle used it and to 
- derive much of its power from other possible applications 
of its central idea. Let us briefly consider some of these. 

May we not be bold enough to say that there is an up- 
ward calling of God in the very structure of human na- 
ture? This physical frame of ours is distinguished above 
all other animal bodies in its capacity to take in a far wider 
range of vision. I think it may be no exaggeration to say 
that man is the only animal that can see the stars. He is so 
built that it is natural for him to gaze upwards, and so 
gazing he feels an urge within him, a truly divine call to 
set himself in relation not only with objects around him, 
but with mountain peaks and thunderclouds, nay even with 
sun and moon and stars. Very early in history this interest 
in things on high became associated with his moral and 
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sesthetic nature. Man learned to think of things that are 
excellent as in some way higher than those that are less 
worthy; and when he found in him the desire to pursue 
righteousness and to possess beauty and to discover truth 
he pictured it as an effort to rise towards some region above 
the earth. 

It is from this “upward calling” which arises in man’s 
own nature that all civilization has arisen. Whatever may 
have been the first occasions for the exercise of his powers 
in art and morals, in science and religion, in government 
and letters, the essential fact is that in all these forms of 
behavior he was looking beyond an immediate blind im- 
pulse towards some ideal. It is true that civilization began 
with various discoveries in the physical world, such as the 
use of fire, the planting of seeds, the manipulation of 
weapons and tools out of woods and metals, the medical 
value of herbs, and so on. But all these conquests were 
accompanied by a corresponding development of his 
esthetic and moral nature. Man came to live more and 
more in the enjoyment of values above the physical, even 
when the physical was necessary as the instrument and 
basis for their realization. 

And here it was that a strange event occurred. It was 
the discovery of the divided self, the most momentous of 
all the discoveries ever made by the soul of man. He found 
himself in possession of a double urge, an urge to live 
under laws which demanded the sacrifice of self and an 
urge to defy such laws in the satisfaction of a private 
desire. The whole of man’s history is the record of the 
warfare between what he has universally regarded as the 
higher and the lower movements of his inner life. Every 
civilization that has ever been created was the outcome of 
the higher qualities of his nature, and every civilization 
thus created has in the past been annihilated by the domi- 
nance of the passional over the rational forces within him. 


The late Studdert-Kennedy, facing that which looked 
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like the annihilation of European civilization in the Great 
War put the situation into the famous “Rough Rhymes of 
aeracdre, | thus: 


There’s nothing in man that’s perfect, * 
And nothing that’s all complete; 

’E’s nubbat a big beginning, 
From ’is ’ead to the soles of ’is feet. 


There’s summat as draws ’im uppards, 
And summat as drags ’im down, 

And the consekence is ’e wobbles, 
*Twixt muck and a golden crown. 


This “summat as draws ’im uppards” is nowhere more 
apparent than in man’s religious history. It is the urge, 
the upward calling, of his spiritual nature which has erected 
all his temples and altars, forced him to all his fiercest 
sacrifices, driven him to attempt the highest peaks of 
mystic communion with the Eternal. 

Only those who have surveyed the costly and magnificent 
monuments of religion and read its literature are aware 
of the immeasurable force of this Godward trend. It has 
proved itself as elemental and as irrepressible as all other 
endowments of man’s complex structure. From the most 
primitive times it is religion which has ruled the ideals and 
the customs of men at birth and death, in respect of hunger 
and thirst, sex and commerce, tribal loyalty and personal 
ambition. And all religions, however primitive, however 
crude, however mixed of evil and good, are created by that 
“upward calling” which is the voice of God in the soul 
of man. The irreligious man is one who is denying and 
even destroying the highest powers of his being, traitor to 
his true self. 

One of the dangers of our day from the Christian point 
of view arises from that very interest in the history of 
man’s religious life, from which we have made such splen- 
did gains. It consists in looking at religion exclusively from 
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the human point of view and ignoring the fact that the 
Creator Spirit has entered upon historical relations with 
mankind in the great deeds of revelation which are pre- 
served for all time in the Scriptures. There the call of God 
has assumed a new and distinct form on which all future 
history must be based. After long centuries of deep prepa- 
ration it came at last to fullest expression in the personality 
of Jesus Christ. This is, in Paul’s experience and conviction, 
the supreme prize, the most glorious experience possible 
to human beings. It is “the upward calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” There, in that supreme historic Figure, we 
have the authentic, unmistakable voice of the Eternal. It is 
at once the answer to man’s long yearning and the creation 
of a new era in the active mutual relations of God and 
man. It is indeed a voice, a call which we must recognize 
as vast and rich beyond the previous dreams of men. As 
we listen, it breaks up into many sentences and syllables. 
It sounds through many varied tones, from the most com- 
manding to the most tender, now glorious and anon pa- 
thetic, now in sorrow and anon in triumphant joy. For 
Jesus, who is the Word of God, is therefore the voice and 
call of God addressed in terms of a supreme personality, 
in a supreme experience, to all the personalities of man- 
kind. Judas heard the call as well as Simon Peter. Paul 
heard it, and also King Agrippa. In our day Gandhi of 
India confesses to having heard it as well as Kagawa of 
Japan. We who have been born and brought up in Christian 
homes have of course heard the same wondrous voice from 
infancy, whether we have obeyed it or run off to siren 
voices luring otherwhere. 

First, that upward calling of God in Christ Jesus broke 
upon Paul himself near Damascus when he was doing all 
that his masterful will and ingenious mind could devise to 
silence it forever in our world. But when he knew that 
Jesus Christ was God’s voice he listened and obeyed. Soon 
he learned from earlier disciples much of what Jesus had 
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taught in his earthly ministry and realized that as a prophet 
the Lord had uttered the call of God to Israel and all 
mankind. 

That is where multitudes in eight hundred languages are 
today listening to the very word of God, in the recorded 
teachings of Jesus. There are certain qualities peculiar to 
his teachings which mark them off from all other words 
of men. For example, as one has well said; “The teacher 
made the truth he taught. His teaching was his articulated 
person, his person his incorporated teaching.” That cannot 
be said of any other man, however great and wise and 
good, in the whole history of our world. Further, “he knew 
that he was true and his word true; was certain that, 
though he never wrote, only spoke, his words were im- 
perishable—would outlast heaven and earth.” The same 
writer said elsewhere that the sayings of Jesus move about 
the world more like living beings than mere utterances. 
They have a character, a color, an authority, a force which 
make them unique, distinguishable from all other sayings 
of even the greatest and wisest of the sons of men. In them 
all mankind is now listening to the “upward calling of 
God,” wherever the words of Jesus are heard. 

Moreover, his personality lives before men as itself a 
complete revelation of the character of God. If all nature is 
the self-expression of God in a sense which is at once deep, 
real and magnificent, it is also true that in Jesus Christ 
we have the self-expression of the same Eternal Creator 
and Lord of all, in the highest conceivable terms. Some- 
times we are tempted to speak of God as the “altogether 
other,” the being, that is, who exists beyond human appre- 
hension and therefore beyond description. But we know 
that such a conviction may lead to sheer agnosticism and to 
despair, the despair that haunts the mystics of the Orient 
in the thought of One who is indescribable and therefore 
unattainable forever. The glory of the “upward calling of 
God, in Christ Jesus” is that He has broken through the 
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veil of the infinite and absolute. He speaks to us at last on 
the topmost peak of the created universe, where the per- 
sonality of man is confronted with the personality of God 
as revealed in the historic Jesus. When we read the Gospels 
we are made to feel what those disciples of Jesus felt, while 
they lived with him and saw his soul as well as heard his 
articulate words, that the Divine was there, that they were 
living somehow very near to God. The upward calling 
resounds through the whole ministry of Jesus. 

It was later, when they pondered his words and deeds, 
especially as they discussed his submission to the Cross and 
thrilled before the glory of the conqueror of death, that 
they realized something higher still, and heard another 
and more awesome tone in the call of God. The personal 
experience of Jesus in sacrifice and resurrection had become 
the public property of the world. What came to him at the 
hands of men was an act of God, whose meaning and 
power belong to all mankind. They now recalled his words 
about his death and realized that a definite purpose filled 
his mind as he folded in his might, and accepted all that 
hate and sin would do to drive him from the hearts of 
men. A great love moved in him as he prayed not only for 
his executioners, but by implication for all men who have 
done wrong. It was when his first disciples or even a man 
like Saul of Tarsus began to see those aspects and meanings 
in his personal experience that they were compelled to say, 
“He loved me and gave himself up for me.” That was 
their individual, astonished, act of surrender to the “up- 
ward calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

After those events in Judea, those deeds of God for all 
mankind, the call of God came home to ever-increasing 
numbers of men and women. It came as the call of the 
Gospel to which quickened consciences and eager hearts 
responded with faith and joy. It came not only from that 
past story of the Spirit of Christ but from the gift of the 
same Spirit of Christ in the living present. Nay, more than 
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that, the call of God came to them, as all time flows, from 
the heart of the Creator in whom all our future is con- 
tained. 


And past and future mixt in heaven had made 
The rosy twilight of a perfect day. 


That voice of God in Christ which Paul hears today, as it 
were flings itself forward. It calls to the Apostle not from 
the fading past, but from the glowing heart of the days to 
come, days that already palpitate with reality and life in 
the eternal will of God. “Ye were called in one hope of your 
calling,” is one of his glittering proclamations. Past and 
future, the beginning of their Christian life and that high 
consummation when they shall be “present with the Lord,” 
are united in this hour of boundless hope. The Apostle is 
sharing with his friends this glorious experience of hearing 
day by day that “upward calling.’ Does his spirit some- 
times droop? Does the burden of responsibility sometimes 
weigh crushingly on his constant will? Does the ancient 
mood of sin threaten at times to arrest his pace as he falters 
in the race? Then it is that he rouses himself to fling off 
the things that are past and to press on towards his goal. 
Once more he opens his heart to hear that upward calling 
of God. “Awake my heart,” he cries to himself. “Hear 
once more the voice that never ceases, the eternal call from 
the heart of God in Christ Jesus.” 

That is the home-call of the Eternal Father to all his 
children. That is the call across the sands and solitudes of 
our earthly life, the call for which all men have ever yearned 
and for which they have listened as they made their sacri- 
fices, erected their shrines, and spent their all. Saul of 
Tarsus had heard that call ere ever he heard of Christ. 

Paul, the slave of Christ, knows that some day ere-long 
he will hear, as each man must, that last “clear call” when 
he puts out to sea. But neither the voice near Damascus 
nor the summons to cross the bar of death can take the 
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place of this thrilling voice that is resounding every day as 
he lives in Christ Jesus, this “upward calling of God.” 
This is the very height of our fellowship with God, the 
mystic spell, if you care to call it so, that holds multitudes 
of men and women all round the world to their position 
in the Christian Church. They hear day by day, as they 
live in that vast world of experience called “Christ Jesus,” 
the home-call of the heart of God; and they brace them- 
selves afresh to pursue the supreme prize, “the upward 
calling of God,” the foretaste of the perfection of man. 
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HUMILITY: AS PRACTISED AND COMMANDED 
BY JESUS CHRIST? 


“And during supper, the devil having already put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him, Jesus, Rnow- 
ing that the Father had given all things into his hands, and 
that he came forth from God, and goeth unto God, riseth from 
supper, and layeth aside his garments; and he took a towel 
and girded himself.” 

John xu1:2-4 


Tuis story of Jesus washing the disciples’ feet may be used 
to answer a question which has troubled a considerable 
number of us when we have been thinking over certain 
aspects of character and religious life. We have all prayed 
or heard prayers offered for the spirit of humility, and yet 
have we not often wondered what we mean by humility, 
and felt our minds confused when we tried to understand 
it? In general, we recognize the humble man; we have a 
vague conception of something tender and lowly like the 
violet when we pray that humility may enter into our souls 
and possess us. And yet if a friend asked us what we mean 
by that word and that prayer we would probably find it 
difficult to give a definite answer. But surely it is impor- 
tant that we understand what we are committing ourselves 
to become, when we ask for humility. For every prayer 
that we offer is an offering of ourselves, as well as an ask- 


+ Delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Edward W. Capen, Ph.D., 
now Dean of Kennedy School of Missions, at Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
on May 13, 1912. 
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ing from God; and there is no blessing we can ever seek 
from the Everlasting Father that does not imply, in our 
seeking it and in our receiving it, a certain movement of 
our own spirits, a certain action of our own will, towards 
God Himself. What, then, do we mean when we ask to 
be made humble? What are we prepared to do and to be 
in the name of humility? 

For example, here is a man who has, through energy 
and ability and resourcefulness, reached a high station in 
the life of a great city or a great country. He has left far 
behind him in the race of life men who started from college 
or from school on a seeming equality with himself. Today 
they are not as successful, as powerful, as he is in the affairs 
of public life. What does humility in that man consist of? 
Does it consist in saying, “I have not been any more suc- 
cessful than those fellows’? Does it consist in saying, 
“God did not give me any ability which He did not give 
to them”? Does humility, in fact, on this view of it, either 
mean that a man does not know the truth about himself, 
or that a man says what is not true? The moment that 
We put it in that way we recognize that humility does not 
mean ignorance of the facts, either about ourselves or 
others. | 

For example, here is another man who has started out 
in life from a Christian home and who entered early into 
the fellowship of God. He maintained a stainless char- 
acter; he went deep into the life of prayer and of faith; 
he consecrated himself continually to the will and service 
of Jesus Christ. The result is that he has possessed a pure 
and refined and elevated character all through his life. Is 
it the duty of that man when he compares his own posi- 
tion with another man who likewise started from a Chris- 
tian home and chose evil and selfishness and passion, and 
went down, down, into deeper shame and darkness,—is he 
to ignore the distinction and to say, “I have nothing which 
that man has not got”? Does humility consist in ignoring 
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the difference between his own moral standing, and that 
of the man who is a moral failure? It is manifest again, I 
think, that humility does not consist either in ignoring 
the facts or in being insincere about them, but in tracing 
them to their source. 

There are, of course, many psychological and moral ele- 
ments which enter into the nature of humility. It arises in 
us when we feel our complete dependence upon the will 
of God; it moves in a man’s breast when he gazes upon 
duty, when every task is aglow with the presence of God, 
when his personal ideals shine like stars in the sky and 
all he can hitch to them is a slow and grumbling and clumsy 
wagon. Humility comes upon a man when he sees his 
failure, his sin, how hard it is to keep self out of sight 
even in religious work, how impossible for him, unaided, 
unrescued, unshriven, to live like Jesus Christ. 

I think this story will help us to understand a little how 
that may be done from two points of view; for the noble 
and yet exquisite grace of Christian humility is presented 
to us here from two sides. Let us look at it first as the 
humility which Jesus practised, and then, secondly, as the 
humility which Jesus demanded. 


I. THE HUMILITY WHICH JESUS PRACTISED 


The humility which Jesus practised can only be under- 
stood when we look carefully into the circumstances of his 
startling action. The writer of this Gospel has given us 
the background with considered and unusual minuteness. 
The twelve disciples were gathered with their Master in 
the upper room. It was the evening on which he was be- 
trayed and on which he founded the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. He was looking forward to the crucifixion; 
he was trying to persuade the disciples that his execution 
was now inevitable and that he must be separated from 
them. It was that last sad evening of farewells. But the 
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Apostle, in writing this part of his narrative, dwells not 
at length on the outward facts. Rather does he penetrate 
the circumstances surrounding the thought and heart of 
Jesus, more deeply than any other of the evangelists. 

Have you ever realized, when you think of the various 
elements of your environment, that they are not only physi- 
cal and external, but that they are also inward, and moral, 
and spiritual? Indeed, for the molding of a man’s char- 
acter and the determining of his destiny, the moral and 
spiritual circumstances that surround his personality and 
pour their energies into his soul are mightier and have 
more to do directly with that destiny than the mere physi- 
cal surroundings in which he finds himself immersed. 

John describes the moral universe that opened to the 
mind of Jesus as he sat with his disciples. On the one side, 
he says, “The devil had put it into the heart of Judas to 
betray him.” Jesus was living, as it were, surrounded with 
the atmosphere and horror of treachery. As he looked at his 
disciples, he saw every one in relation to that one: “One 
of you shall betray me.” He saw discipleship and treachery 
together. He looked into the face of Judas and he saw 
Judas in relation to the very fountain of evil itself; Satan 
had entered into his heart. Then he looked at his own 
case, his own heart, his own will, his own prospect, and 
saw the impact of the will of Judas, now thoroughly given 
over to evil, upon his own person and the movements that 
lay before him in the next few hours. In fact, the heart, 
the will, the soul, of Judas was one of the circumstances 
pressing most heavily upon the feeling, the thought, the 
purpose of Jesus. It surrounded him with the blackness and 
horror of evil. 

But John also says that there was another set of circum- 
stances in which the mind of Jesus found itself. Jesus, 
knowing that Judas was there, the man he loved, the man 
he taught, the man he trusted, now grown to be the very 
embodiment and symbol forever of the treacherous soul, 
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knew or realized also that at that very hour the Father 
had given all things into his hands, realized that as he 
came forth from God he was now going unto God. He 
lifted up his eyes, as it were, and saw or felt above him 
and flooding into his soul the love and the glory of God, 
his Father. Moreover, he realized these two opposite uni- 
verses in relation to one another, seeing that each step in 
the fell purpose of Judas was helping to take him back 
into the presence of the everlasting Father. His mind, then, 
is employed with these great facts, betrayal and home- 
going—the lurid look of the essence of evil in its most 
treacherous and diabolical form and the down-shedding 
of the pure and faithful and eternal love of the eternal 
Father. 

But there is another set of facts before him as he looks 
round on the other disciples. Oh, how trivial they seem! 
Judas himself seems mightier than they in the mighty, 
though awful and concentrated purpose in him. For they 
have been merely quarreling about their personal pros- 
pects. They have been engaged in what we would, with 
sad cynicism, call “politics.” Each of them is jealous of all 
the others. Blind and deaf to the mighty forces at work in 
that room they are wondering whether, when Jesus is King, 
this one or that one will occupy the chief place in the king- 
dom, wondering who is to be leader, who is to be second 
to the leader, and who is to be third to the leader. Little 
souls, each fighting for his own little place and his own 
little credit. Yet Jesus has to deal with them also. They 
form part of the circumstances of his life, part of the whole 
set of momentous facts upon which his will must act. The 
trivial, the diabolical, the divine—these are the elements 
in the environment of the mind of Jesus in that hour. 

Now it so happened, because of their rivalry, that they 
neglected one of the courtesies of oriental life. After the 
long hot day of travel over dusty road and city paved 
street with sandaled feet, they needed, in order to have a 
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comfortable evening, to have their feet laved with cool 
water. No such company could feel themselves ready for 
the happy hour of feasting and of fellowship until that 
simple office had been performed. The heat and the stain 
of the day’s travel must be removed; and some one in that 
company must take the basin and carry it from one to 
another and have his brethren lave their feet, or himself 
lave them for his brethren. But no one on this evening 
has done this thing for them. They reclined for the supper; 
they began supper; every one of them knew that some one 
ought to have rendered that service; and every one of 
them was too proud to do it. If I do it, Peter says to 
himself, that would be acting as if I were not going to be 
chief. If I were to do it, Andrew says, that would be giving 
up my candidature. Perhaps another thought, Why, if I do 
it the others will say, He is quite content to be the servant 
of everybody, we will put it upon him always to do that 
sort of thing for the rest of us. Each and all of that group 
of men who were destined, as we know, to be the leaders 
and founders of the Church of Jesus Christ, at that hour 
were swallowed up in smallness because each was too 
proud to take upon himself the form of a servant. There- 
fore, it is recorded that Jesus, knowing that some one ought 
to do it for their comfort, resolved, for their comfort, to 
do it himself. 

Do not imagine that Jesus ever did anything for a mere 
formality and that he took that basin and performed that 
act merely to teach them a lesson. He taught them a lesson 
because he did them a service. He saw their physical need 
and felt it; but he saw also their spiritual and moral need, 
and felt that even deeper than the other. Thus with infinite 
tact and wisdom, which were always unerringly and per- 
fectly his, he arose and served both needs at the same time 
—served the physical need and the moral need, gave them 
the lesson and the comfort in one sublime act of tender 
beauty. Jesus, their Lord, went round and laved their feet. 
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John tells that when he laved their feet, thus perform- 
ing for them a very real service, he did so knowing that 
the Father had given all things into his hands and that 
he came forth from God and goeth unto God. That is to 
say, because he had that knowledge in him he went and 
did that menial office for those men in their blind littleness 
of mind. If you and I heard that some great king cared 
for the poor and needy in his realm with acts of personal 
attention, or if we heard of a man like the great W. E. 
Gladstone, who was found when Prime Minister to be 
frequently visiting a poor sick crossing-sweeper whom he 
had often seen at his work for years near the House of 
Commons, doing an act of tenderness and beauty to some 
very poor person and taking a great deal of trouble to do 
it, how would you and I express it? What would be the 
most natural language for us to use? If we agreed to write 
down our description of it and I went round and gathered 
all the papers together this evening, I think that I am not 
wrong in saying that ninety per cent of this or any other 
congregation would put it this way: Mr. A. B. was a man 
of very high station and yet—and yet—he did that service 
to a very poor and obscure individual. 

That word “yet” in that connection is the hall-mark of 
pride. It is the very contradiction of the humility of the 
New Testament. To put it that way is simply not to see the 
facts of the spirit of Christianity. In this record of the 
conduct of Jesus it is not said that although he was great 
he served the least, but because—because—he was great and 
the greatest, he served the little and the least. It was laid 
upon him by his very greatness to do that act. Because he 
knew that God had put all things into his hands, that 
the rule of a universe awaited his will, that the majesty 
of the throne awaited his ascension; because of all that he 
took the basin from the corner of the room and washed 
his disciples’ feet, because they needed it. 

Did you ever think that it is because God is great enough 
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that He cares for the least flower; that it is because God 
is glorious enough and holy enough that He comes to touch 
the filth of the foulest conscience; that it is because the 
Almighty is almighty that He cares for the movement of 
the little sparrow and watches the fitful breath of the sick- 
liest infant of humankind? Have you ever seen into the 
heart of true greatness to see that it must be at the disposal 
of need? The humility of which this scripture teaches us is 
willingness to serve, willingness to meet the need of the 
moment, willingness to do the thing that some one ought 
to have done for him. The greater the man, the more God 
charges him to serve his fellow men. The mightier his 
wisdom, the more God says, “Go spend your fortune in 
the wisest way for the good of your fellow men.” The 
higher the station to which he reaches in his earthly career, 
the more absolutely God says, “Go and put all that is in 
your power at the disposal of humankind.” We never can 
be humble men until we are willing to put our best at the 
service of our fellow men; we never can be humble men 
as long as we wish others to serve us without adequate 
and honorable return. Every moment you and I expect 
any adulation, or desire any power given to us for the satis- 
faction of our own greed or ambition, that moment we are 
erecting a throne for ourselves and stifling the very prayer 
that we have tried to offer for humility, God’s tenderest 
grace. 

Humility, then, is, on the one hand, willingness to serve. 
“I am among you as he that serveth,” Jesus said, and put- 
ting his own act here as a lesson to his disciples, he says, 
“Ye ought also to wash one another’s feet.” 

We have been speaking of greatness, Let me ask here, 
in a brief aside for a moment, Have you ever asked your- 
self what greatness really means? What is the ultimate 
standard of the value of a man? I believe we can say posi- 
tively that it cannot possibly be the judgment of his fel- 
low men. That is temporary, full of error, always uncer- 
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tain, fitful, lacking full knowledge of the final facts. What 
is the ultimate standard of the value of a man? If you ask 
yourself that question often enough, until the idea be- 
comes clear, until it imposes itself upon you in all its 
majesty as a question worth asking and perhaps the biggest 
question any man can ask himself, What is the ultimate 
standard of the value of any human life? you will come to 
see that there is only one possible answer. It is the place 
which he occupies in the purpose and plan of God, and 
nothing else matters. All else of human reputation and 
fame is like the morning breeze that comes up in the hush 
of dawn, blows when the sun rises and dies down again 
before the fervor of noontide. All other standards are like 
the confused rush and roar of the waves on the shore of 
the sea. Nothing else can give you the final truth about 
any man; nothing else can give you the final value of his 
nature and person and character; nothing else but the eter- 
nal purpose of God with that man and the place which he is 
ultimately to occupy in God’s final arrangement of the 
facts. Humility is the search for my place in the mercy 
and purpose of God. 


II, HUMILITY AS JESUS DEMANDS IT 


But that thought has brought us round already to the 
other aspect of humility which is revealed in this story. 
It comes to light when Jesus comes to lave the feet of Simon 
Peter, the humility which Jesus demanded. 

Now Peter is a fascinating character. He always strikes 
one at each mention of his name in the Gospels from a 
different angle, so human and so full of human self-con- 
tradictions, natural as an overgrown boy and big-hearted as 
a royal-made man, a man of intellect and a man of large 
affection, and withal a man of strong will. But he was all 
curiously mixed up, inconsistent and uncertain, when Jesus 
first found him and put him into the mold of the Spirit 
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of God. And Peter is still in that mold on this last evening 
with Jesus. He is still full of uncontrolled impulses and 
unenlightened judgments. ‘Therefore, when Jesus comes 
round to him in the circle of disciples, he, whose indigna- 
tion has been rising against the others and against himself, 
with a sudden shudder draws his feet away. How can he 
tolerate that the Messiah should lave the dust from his 
feet? How can he allow the Master of them all, the Prophet 
of God, to stoop and do that for him? His hot and tired 
feet burn with a new fire at the very thought that Jesus 
should be allowed to humiliate himself. For Peter has still 
the ancient heathenish notion that to help some one is to 
humiliate yourself. So he forbids Jesus, “Thou shalt never 
wash my feet.” And Jesus, looking at him very calmly 
and quietly, down into his soul, as he always looked, said, 
“You do not understand what I am doing, but you will 
understand it a little later.” Peter rises up indignantly and 
says: “Thou shalt never, never, wash my feet; It is a hu- 
miliation to thee that would humiliate me, and I cannot 
tolerate that thou shouldst tolerate it thyself.” But still 
quietly, with a voice that penetrated all those human con- 
sciences, Jesus said, “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me.” “If I do not wash thee thou goest out of my 
kingdom.” Then Peter, with a voice of horror, rushes to 
the other extreme, throws himself on the couch again, 
“Lord, not my feet only, but my hands and my head.” 
Still Jesus, with that infinite patience of the perfect teacher, 
takes the big boy, as it were, and tells him he is again 
badly mistaken and that he has blundered both morally 
and religiously. Once more he says, “Why, if a man is 
bathed he does not need, for the evening hour, anything 
but the laving of his feet. He is clean every whit and ye 
are clean.” 

Then the disciples began to see that through the symbol 
of the physical he is speaking of the spiritual; that while 
apparently referring to the body, he is really describing 
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the soul and its experiences. He means to say that unless a 
man allows him to wash his character he cannot have any 
place in the kingdom of God; but that if a man once has 
allowed Christ to take him right into the kingdom, he is 
henceforth regarded by God and Christ and his own con- 
science, if it is healthy and clear, as “clean every whit.” 
Henceforth, what he needs is not the original bathing done 
over again, for he is a child of God, but the removal day 
by day of dust and travel stains, and the quieting of the 
heat of life’s journey with the cool water of the love and 
peace of God. Jesus is therefore teaching this Apostle and 
the others who listened that that which they need now, 
after having been accepted into his kingdom, is that they 
should be willing to be washed day by day from the stains 
they contract in their daily life and in their constant strug- 
gle with sin. 

Why is it that Peter would not allow Jesus to wash his 
feet? Because he was too proud. He was not humble 
enough to wash the feet of others; and then he was not 
humble enough to let Jesus wash his. Humility is not only 
willingness to serve; its severest test comes sometimes at 
the other end, when a man is asked whether he is willing 
to be served. There are many people who are willing 
enough to serve, serve with a kind of condescension, serve 
saying to themselves: “Well, how pleasant it is to be able 
to help people. How thankful I am to God that I have a 
dollar to give! How glad that He put it into my heart to go 
and visit this poor person and help him a little.” But they 
would not endure that that poor person should be of much 
service to them. 

I have heard Professor Graham Taylor of the famous 
Chicago Commons say that one of the fundamental lessons 
he had to teach those who came to him to learn settlement 
work under his guidance was just this! They must feel 
that they are going to receive good from every person to 
whom they hope to do good, and they will never be able 
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to do good until they are willing to accept good from the 
very people whom they are helping. 

That is the exact lesson that Jesus seems to teach in the 
beautiful story before us now. No man will ever be humble 
enough to serve who is not humble enough to be served, 
and the severest test of a man’s humility comes not when 
he is asked whether he will be willing to have another 
man serve him, but whether he is willing to be served by 
Almighty God Himself. There are men willing even to be 
served by their fellow men to the very uttermost, who will 
not let God serve them. They are too proud to be served 
by God who is willing to wash them clean from every sin 
and to remove from them every stain. 

My brethren, when you and I pray for humility, we are 
not praying for an inane and unspeakable kind of abstract 
meekness; we are not praying for a kind of pious emotion 
of know-nothingness; we are not praying for an inde- 
scribable self-despising and self-condemnation, merely that 
it should end there. Mere self-condemnation is hell! It is 
not humility. There is no man praying for humility, under- 
standing his prayer, who is not praying that he may be 
willing to let God do everything for him that God can do, 
and that he may be willing to do everything for men that 
he himself can possibly do. 

Shall we test ourselves by those two standards? Shall we 
ask ourselves today, very earnestly, whether we have been 
humble enough to let God serve us? For example, have you 
allowed God to forgive your sins? For example, have you 
allowed God to give you a clean heart? For example, 
have you allowed God Himself to comfort that sorrow of 
yours? Have you allowed God to share that business 
perplexity of yours? Have you allowed God to serve you 
in your daily life and all its problems? No? Then it follows 
that you are proud enough to claim His throne. For the 
man who is proud enough to do and to live without God 
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has taken into his own hands what God alone has the 
right and the power to perform. 

From that ancient picture of our Lord with the basin 
in his hands stooping over Peter’s feet there shines a strong 
light upon the entire range of civilized life. Immeasurable 
are the moral and social revolutions which must be wrought 
ere the sheen of his humility pervades the whole structure 
of human nature, with its divine beauty. But they are being 
worked out only in the measure in which his disciples 
thoroughly grasp and make their own that humility which 
Jesus practised and that humility which Jesus demands of 
all souls forever. 
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FOUR SACRIFICES OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 
As set forth in Philippians 1:12-26 


“Where the Spirit of the Lord 1s there is liberty.” 
If Cor. 11:17 


Tue Apostle Paul was one of those men of genius whose 
writings make us intimately acquainted with themselves. 
In page after page of his Epistles we find ourselves con- 
fronted by his personality in its various aspects. We come 
to know his temperament; his deliberate attitudes towards 
all aspects of a far-ranging human experience; the quality 
of his emotional reactions to events, persons, and ideals; 
his supreme devotions and his most violent repulsions. In a 
word the character of Paul is one of the best known, one 
of the most complex, one of the most admirable in all the 
history of human nature. In the passage before us we find 
the Apostle in one of his self-revealing moods. He is writ- 
ing to a group of people for whom he cherished a singular 
affection and to whom he could open up his inmost heart 
with the candor of an intimate mutual confidence. He 
knows that they have been deeply moved at Philippi to 
hear of his prolonged imprisonment, first at Caesarea and 
now in Rome. Probably about four years have passed since 
he was arrested in Jerusalem, and he has been long await- 
ing the day when his daring appeal to Cesar would bring 
him to a trial in the supreme court of the empire, on 
which his release or his execution depended. He knows 
how anxious they must be about that event, for have they 
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not sent him messages of love as well as material gifts for 
which he has been deeply grateful? They must be wonder- 
ing how he is carrying the heavy burden of imprisonment 
and in what spirit he is facing the crucial event when at 
last he shall be brought face to face with his accusers. 
(They do not know that until that date his original ac- 
cusers have for some reason failed to appear against him.) 
Being aware of the sympathy of his warm-hearted friends, 
he proceeds at the beginning of his Epistle to describe his 
situation at Rome in terms which open his heart and reveal 
his personal attitudes with singular vividness and purity of 
motive. 

He did not know that he was putting on record, for all 
following generations to read, four great sacrifices which 
he had made or was ready to make in and for the love of 
Christ. These four sacrifices arise from the fundamental 
fact that he is a prisoner about to be tried for his life. 
Living at Rome in his own hired apartment, he is yet in 
bonds; that is, he is night and day under the control of a 
soldier belonging to the pretorian guard. He had also 
some points of contact with the vast household of the em- 
peror. And we know from the Acts of the Apostles that 
members of the Christian group in Rome were able to 
confer with him. In this Epistle and the fascinating per- 
sonal letter to Philemon, Paul names no less than seven 
of his fellow workers in addition to his slave-convert 
Onesimus as men who had free access to him. Nevertheless, 
we must read what he says about himself in this thrilling 
passage with that picture, in the background, of a severely 
restricted life and a daily expectation of summons to ap- 
pear before his supreme earthly judge. 


I. THE SACRIFICE OF FREEDOM 


In the first place, Paul reveals the fact that he had made 
the sacrifice of freedom. 
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Now freedom was a word, an idea, which hitherto had 
been used in ways which were either vague, although con- 
taining a vast future, or applicable only to distinct social 
and political situations. The universal practice of slavery 
had raised the question in thoughtful minds as to the mean- 
ing of social and industrial freedom. The Stoic philosophers 
had more than a glimpse of what we may call spiritual 
freedom, which they were apt to identify with self-sufh- 
ciency. And all the world knew what it was for a people 
to be vanquished in war and put under tribute, virtual 
national servitude, to their conquerors. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that the first man, 
and that under the leadership of Christ, who got anything 
like an adequate grasp of the meaning, origin, and ultimate 
value of human freedom was this very man Paul. As we 
read his career we discover that he had a veritable passion 
for freedom. This passion arose in his religious experience, 
but it naturally overflowed into his whole active life and 
his views of the world. Consider the energies which he 
poured into his long journeys by land and his many sea 
voyages. Consider the fact that wherever he traveled it 
was as a Roman citizen by inheritance, that he had a right 
to travel where he pleased on the errands which engaged 
his enthusiasm. I take it that Paul thoroughly enjoyed his 
many adventures, that he looked back upon them, even 
those shipwrecks, those attacks by bandits, those toilsome 
tramps in snow and in summer heat, across mountain 
passes and wearisome desert plains with a certain noble 
pride. He enjoyed, quite evidently, his contacts with so 
many different kinds of people, barbarian and Scythian, 
slave and freeman, Greek and Jew. He was at home in 
conversation with rulers and judges, as well as with men 
and women in the humblest walks of life. 

Further he had a great delight in carrying everywhere 
a great message which brought new life and light to almost 
innumerable men and women of all these races and classes, 
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in many cities and villages. He saw the power of the 
Gospel, which was his very life, spreading rapidly wherever 
in his freedom of movement he could proclaim it. It was 
in that Gospel that Paul first discovered the glory of this 
great principle of freedom. For a principle it was, not a 
term describing merely the external, economic or political 
relations of man with man. It was a principle, rooted in 
the will and method of God Himself, as Paul labored to 
prove in more than one of his Epistles. In fact it is the 
central matter of discussion of his great letter to the Ga- 
latians, and penetrates all his thinking, because it is one 
of the fountainheads of his spiritual experience. 

What is it to be a freeman? Paul’s answer to that ques- 
tion is part of that vast and complex group of spiritual 
forces which made the dawn of Christianity to be the open- 
ing of a new era and Christianity itself the one universal 
religion, the one supreme method of God’s creative direc- 
tion of human history. To be a freeman is to become per- 
sonally intelligently united in a new way with that God 
with whom all men are originally and necessarily united 
as creatures with their creator, in whom they live and move 
and have their being. That has become the supreme fact 
in the life of Paul through his relationship with Jesus 
Christ. His union with Christ has reconstructed his rela- 
tions with God and has brought about an actual revolu- 
tion in his own personal life. Nothing in all his world is 
what it had been before. In place of dread as he confronted 
the thought of a righteous judge he now had confidence, 
hope, and joy. His past sins, and they were black enough, 
no longer existed for him. They no longer existed for 
God! His moral weakness as he saw the ideal pureness and 
failed to reach it, was now victorious moral strength—“I 
am fit for anything in him who is the dynamic of my life.” 

Moreover, this experience is no perquisite of a race, or a 
class. The élite of mankind are henceforth those who enter 
into this relationship with God in Christ, whatever their 
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race, color, or social standing. They are all now made equal 
in the family of God, whatever their permanent divergen- 
cies of ability or earthly culture. The Christian slave 
Onesimus must be treated by his Christian master Phile- 
mon primarily as a brother in the Lord. This is the prin- 
ciple of freedom, rooted in personal moral relations with 
God and bearing fruit over the whole range of human 
society. It is not an external formal arrangement of man 
with man, it is an inward attitude towards God and man 
in which a man lives with new and pure motives, under 
new and heaven-born ideals, with new and Christ-given 
energies of imagination, affection, and will. The one great 
creative word which Paul uttered on this subject and by 
which all human history must be gradually overruled and 
transformed is this: “Where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty.” 

It is in the exercise of this new and glorious spontaneity of 
judgment, this fresh and joyous love of Christ and God’s 
way with mankind, that Paul learned to regard his long 
four years of imprisonment. How easy it had been, how 
natural, how pious even, to have brooded darkly over the 
interruption of his cherished plans to preach as far as 
Spain, to visit and revisit Philippi and Corinth and Ephesus, 
to have fretted at the injustice and cruelty of men towards 
himself who was appointed by God to be a traveling 
missionary, a founder and guide of churches in many lands 
and cities. An ambassador of the Eternal King and a closely 
guarded prisoner of a corrupt emperor—was he not con- 
stantly tempted to bitterness of spirit? 

No! whatever the temptation may have been, he exer- 
cised that sublime prerogative of Christ’s slave to be a free- 
man in respect of his emotions, plans, and prejudices. 
For, “where the spirit of the Lord is there is freedom.” 
So he tells the Philippians that he has made a great inward 
sacrifice. He has given himself up in his very soul, con- 
senting to be that prisoner at Rome instead of that prisoner 
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lands. This is no mere blind consent to the unknown, 
which may at times be a freeman’s duty and even a free- 
man’s joy. It is a sacrifice in spirit, in sincere surrender of 
life, because he sees that Christ is using him still even as 
a prisoner to spread the gospel in quarters which could not 
have been reached by him otherwise. Through him as a 
prisoner the whole pretorian guard, the most powerful 
body of soldiers in the world, have become aware of the 
name and message of this unparalleled kind of prisoner, 
concerning Jesus Christ. The soldiers in charge of Paul 
must have been constantly changed, and they took away 
from him many entirely new ideas which they passed on 
to others, no doubt often in ludicrously inadequate forms. 
But here was a man whose courtesy towards his guards 
was that of a gentleman, not a base criminal; whose joy in 
mere living had made the small apartment shine with an 
immortal light; whose purity of thought and word sprang 
from a source deeper than any of them ever heard of else- 
where; who lived in open, evidently real, vivid, personal 
conversation with an unseen Presence; whose friends, 
Greeks and Jews alike, men of unusual intelligence, were 
also possessed of his secret of the triumphant life. What 
could they do, these wide-awake members of a crack regi- 
ment, but tell others of this extraordinary personality? I 
can imagine that there arose a kind of rivalry among them 
as to who should have the honor of being sent to watch 
this queer, remarkable prisoner, and the movements and 
purposes of his many visitors. 

Moreover we know, for Paul tells us, that the news of 
him and his divine message spread beyond the soldiers. 
Many in the city came to see him and carried his words 
far and wide not only in Rome, but even to the distant 
churches whose care was always on his mind. And he even 
implies in his parting words to his Philippian friend that 
members of the emperor’s household had become followers 
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of Christ, and he was in such close fellowship with them 
and they with him that they wished him to send their 
salutations to the church at Philippi. 

It is in view of these facts that Paul by implication makes 
it clear that he has acquiesced in the guidance of God. He 
accepts imprisonment, he sacrifices freedom in that sense, 
by exercising that new sovereign freedom of the Christian 
mind and will, which can unite itself in complete harmony 
with the manifest purpose of the Lord of all. Where this 
Spirit rules a man, there, exactly there, above all alien spots 
in this world, is freedom. In his new freedom of the Spirit 
Paul for Christ’s sake made a free-will sacrifice of that 
physical freedom which he had enjoyed aboundingly and 
put to a glorious use. 


II. THE SACRIFICE OF PRIDE 


The word pride is open to various meanings. It may be- 
token a noble and highly admirable attitude towards life, 
a self-estimate which is equivalent to self-respect, and is 
entirely consistent with true humility. No man should have 
to go about among his fellow men with only self-contempt 
in his soul. Even one who has broken the law at some 
point or defied his own standards of honor and purity can 
recover his true life only when by some divine act he has 
won his way to self-respect. When a man has passed 
through that great moral crisis, as Paul had done, and has 
entered upon a career of consistent strength and honesty, 
when, conscious of native power and public influence, 
he pursues his way in true humility and unselfish devotion, 
that man has a basis for that kind of pride which I have 
described as noble and highly admirable. 

Paul in his letters alludes more than once to those 
grounds of self-respect which inevitably result from the 
quality of a man’s ancestry. If any man had good cause 
to boast of his inheritance, he felt himself to be such a man. 
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Moreover, as a Jew he had set himself to pursue the highest 
spiritual and moral ideals known to him and evidently had 
won the approval of those whose authority counted for 
most at Jerusalem. Still further, in more than one Epistle, 
but especially in that which is found in the second part of 
II Corinthians, Paul showed that he could most vigorously 
and warmly resent attacks upon his character and dis- 
paragement of his personality. It is true that he was not a 
mere boaster. He never ceased to ascribe all that he was 
and all that he had done to the grace of God and the kind- 
ness of Christ. No flesh, he says, can boast of itself in the 
presence of the Divine. Since we must boast of something, 
if we are to live joyously, let us learn to boast sincerely 
and habitually of the Lord who is the source of all we 
are and have and do. 

It is this man, habituated to live honestly and righteously 
before God, aware of his high calling to be an ambassador 
of Christ, aware also of the brilliant success of his work, 
who refers to a clique which had formed at Rome out of 
hostility to himself. They too are preaching Christ, but 
in quite a different spirit from the others who are busily 
sharing the new life with all who will listen to them. 
This malicious minority are working in a manner which 
is not further defined by the Apostle than by saying that 
it proceeded from envy and strife. These people so pro- 
claimed Christ as to make his chains of imprisonment 
gall upon his sensitive heart. This would seem to indicate 
that they kept away from personal contact with him, but 
went about gossiping against him and trying to form even 
in Christ’s name some group who would decry this hapless 
Paul as a mere helpless prisoner, whose confinement was 
evidently a proof that Christ had disowned him. 

Whatever the exact facts were, it is evident that Paul 
felt himself humiliated. His self-respect was wounded. His 
noble pride in his apostleship was invaded by this un- 
brotherly break in the Roman Church. 
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But why does Paul speak of this unhappy phase of his 
experience? The answer is found in the sustained self- 
revealing spirit of the whole letter. He wishes his beloved 
friends to know that even in this matter he has learned 
how to be abased with a pure heart. He has said to himself: 
“Now, Paul, this is hard. It is undeserved. It tends to make 
you angry with your brother. Can you forget yourself 
here and now as you name those cruel men and remember 
the fundamental fact that they, too, are proclaiming Christ? 
Can you forget their motives mixing the sinister with the 
pure? Can you say that you are actually and sincerely glad 
that even these men are preaching Christ?” I am sure that 
Paul must have had a hard struggle at that point. Big 
hearts do not win these big victories without pain, and 
Paul must have conquered, as others have done in like 
circumstances, by saying over and over again, night and 
day, as often as their bitterness came to mind: “Remem- 
ber Christ. Remember Christ.” 

Then at last one day he found himself saying: “I rejoice 
that they are preaching Christ. Yes, I am determined to go 
on rejoicing that, even although they dislike me, they are 
preaching Christ”! Thus was his pride, his wounded self- 
respect, which had threatened to become a dark moral dis- 
ease of his soul, laid in humble, loving sacrifice at the feet 
of Christ. 

It looks as if in other passages of this letter we have 
phrases or reflections of experience which are not uncon- 
nected with this passage. In the opening paragraph of the 
second chapter he urges his friends in most moving terms 
to avoid faction or vainglory. He exhorts two Christian 
women to be reconciled, each making her sacrifice of pride 
for the sake of their Lord. One of his very greatest utter- 
ances is that in which Paul bids his friends to give up all 
anxiety and to find that peace of God which alone can 
guard a man’s heart and thoughts from Satanic control. 

It has been well said of the demands which he made 
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upon his disciples that “they are to surrender all personal 
claims—not only as Christ said often, goods and property, 
life and family ties, but other claims, which it seems not 
painful merely but degrading to waive—the claims of 
wounded honor, of just resentment of injuries. All these 
things we are to be prepared to surrender. As he said else- 
where, ‘hoping for nothing again.’” Exactly thus did the 
Apostle act when he made this surrender of “wounded 
honor” in the assurance that even by this means the gospel 
was being made more widely known. 

How often had he pondered all these ideas as he dealt 
with his own emotions and thoughts about the little clique 
who were trying to annoy him. Their annoyance was 
deeply felt by him and then gloriously sublimated. Pride 
became sacrifice. Resentment became rejoicing. Bitterness 
became love. He even felt like congratulating Christ on 
having these men to spread his name in Rome. 

Thus did Paul know what freedom is, the spontaneous 
surrender of heart and thought to the guidance of Christ. 


III. THE SACRIFICE OF LIFE 


Paul must have enjoyed life. His mind was healthy, his 
interests were numerous and noble, his native vigor was 
unexhausted, and that vigor may have been increased dur- 
ing years of enforced immunity from physical toil. More- 
over, he had in the very nature of his Christian faith and 
in his apostolic calling a source of positive exhilaration. For 
a man’s life is made rich and becomes more dear to himself 
according to the greatness of its responsibilities, activities 
and rewards. And no man, not the emperor on his throne, 
had responsibilities and rewards which Paul would have 
accepted in exchange for his own. The life of an emperor 
consisted in the possession and exercise of personal power 
over his fellow mortals. If he were of the nobler kind like 
an Augustus or a Marcus Aurelius he would seek to pro- 
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mote order and well-being among his subjects; and to that 
extent he would be worthy of his unique position and his 
control of the earthly destinies of many millions of human 
beings. But he must maintain his position mainly by force, 
and he must encounter many efforts to displace him which 
would be made by unscrupulous rivals for the throne. For 
such an one the meaning of ‘life might be summed up in 
the words: “To me to live is Power, Power, Power.” We 
can well imagine that when the day of disaster comes and 
a man who lived for power finds himself defeated, shorn 
of his supreme satisfaction, the life that remains is nothing 
more than an empty shell. So it may have been even with 
Nero in that palace. 

Not so with that prisoner awaiting Nero’s judgment. 
Paul lives in another universe altogether. The same physical 
world is around them both, the same physical structure of 
a human being belongs to each. But Paul’s real world is a 
moral universe which the eternal God has opened to him 
and in which he lives even amid all the outer relations of 
the natural life. The door to that universe is the supreme 
universal personality of Jesus Christ. Since the day of his 
conversion the Apostle has found that the living Christ 
pervades every circumstance and interest of a man’s life. 
There is absolutely nothing which he can be or possess 
which is beyond the control of his Lord. Jesus Christ owns 
the world. He is the true emperor of all nations and races. 
His presence in a man’s heart, by that man’s personal sur- 
render and loyalty to him, means that literally every func- 
tion, relation and experience of his life is under the control 
of that wondrous Lord of purity and love and joy. His 
Kingship gives a man righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Spirit. 

It is said that in his letters Paul speaks of being “in 
Christ” more than one hundred and sixty times. But in the 
passage before us he says “To me to live is Christ.” That 
divine human Personality glowing with love even for Paul, 
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controlling all his changing fortunes, is his universe. The 
words “life” and “Christ” are for him so interwoven that 
to think of one is to find his heart suffused with the joy 
of the other. When he says “Christ” he sees all his present 
and all his future included, interpreted, glorified by that 
name. When he says “life” he sees himself surrounded, 
directed, led, inspired by the person called Jesus, the Christ 
of God, the Lord of man. Life and Christ are for his con- 
sciousness almost interchangeable terms. “I no longer live, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 

We can hardly wonder that when he thinks of that trial 
which may come any day, and that death to which he may 
be condemned, he sees even those events as occurring in his 
universe which is the all-encompassing personality of 
Christ. Nay, he sees more than that. He sees beyond death. 
Execution will be his release from prison. It will usher him 
into the world of the free, the land of the leal, triumphant 
over death. Great will be the gain for Paul if he is put to 
death. This does not mean an unhealthy revulsion from 
this human life. His healthy mind must have shuddered, as 
his Master did in Gethsemane, at the prospect of an unjust 
and cruel execution. He had not that abnormal attitude 
which invaded the Church at a later time, and in which 
men and women coveted to be slain as martyrs. To seek 
martyrdom, to pray for it, and deliberately plot for it is to 
commit suicide. It is not in that spirit that Paul writes. He 
is one who knows the value of life and yet is willing if his 
Master so ordains to lay it down. 

Paul in his inmost spirit and will has already made this 
sacrifice of his life for the sake of the gospel and the honor 
of his Lord. 


IV. THE SACRIFICE OF HEAVEN 
At this point in the dictation of his letter the conflict of 
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mar. “The abrupt and disjointed sentences” are eloquent of 
intense emotion. As he has been led to conceive of his 
possible speedy execution, his imagination and his love 
have been concentrated upon one and only one prospect. 
It is not the pain of death, not the injustice of condemna- 
tion, but this fact, that the death of the body will usher him 
into the presence of Christ. Paul often refers to the future 
life, but he never attempts to make a picture of it. The 
thought of it always seems to become gathered up into the 
one supreme fact that it will bring him into an open and 
consummate contact with the supreme and universal per- 
sonality of the Lord. “Very far better,” he says, will that 
event be for him, far better than to go on living within the 
limits, trials, and vicissitudes of this earthly career. We can 
picture that great mind and heart thus realizing with un- 
usual intensity what that release would bring to him. All 
that Christ has meant to him, all that Christ is, ineffable in 
the beauty, holiness, grace, love, power, wisdom, in a word 
the heavenly glory of his divine self, shines there before his 
imagination. The soldier guard gazes amazed on a face 
that seems to reflect a glory from the invisible. His amanu- 
ensis pauses and looks up as the slow, broken words come 
from that hesitant, perplexed mind. 

Perplexed and hesitant, I say, for a sudden word has 
come from the invisible. It has broken in upon his raptured 
vision of heaven which is the unveiled presence of Christ. 
He suddenly realizes that another plan may be in the heart 
of God, and not the speedy welcome of his servant to the 
Master’s joy. What if heaven is not so near? What if the 
open vision of his Christ lies beyond some more years of 
earthly toil and long travels, beyond the further care of 
young, stumbling churches, only as yet lisping the language 
of their heavenly citizenship? Thus abruptly does the Apos- 
tle Paul hear another challenge than that to which he had 
given his triumphant and gladsome reply: “To die is 
gain—very far better to be with Christ than here.” Now he 
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must as vividly and in more familiar colors see himself 
acquitted by Nero, he must see himself compelled once 
more to plan his movements. He thinks of his journey over 
sea and land to Philippi. He concentrates his vivid imagina- 
tion upon his Philippian friends as he had concentrated it 
upon the prospect of being with Christ. To depart from 
Rome out through the Ostian gate under guard, and there 
in some quiet spot to receive the swift sword stroke that 
will usher him into the very presence of the Lord of his 
soul’s life. That is a glorious vision! Or, to depart from 
Rome a free man, to cross sea and land into Macedonia and 
arrive at Philippi. Which prospect does he prefer? Glory or 
earthly toil? That is the alternative. Then with loyal soul 
and honest mind he pictures his arrival among his flock. 
He sees the joy of people like Clement and Euodias and 
others his fellow workers. Then he calls up the ordinary 
routine. The group meetings; the perplexed minds which 
he must instruct; the sordid quarrels he must appease; the 
foul sins he must rebuke; the passionate exhortations to 
walk worthy of the Gospel, which he must pour out upon 
those saints of Christ. Almost we can hear him give a deep 
sigh at thought of that exchange while dictating these 
troubled sentences. But his pastoral heart is moved with 
joy as he sees their joy. He sees them grow deeper and 
purer in character. He sees them conquer their sins. He 
hears them praying more intimately to God in Christ. 
Therefore once more he makes his decision. 

This is the superb exercise and manifestation of that 
principle which we saw to be the law of his life, “Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.” In the spon- 
taneous exercise of that power which is the Spirit of Christ 
living in the spirit of Paul, he has already made the sacri- 
fice of earthly freedom in the depths of his soul, the sacri- 
fice of earthly pride, and the sacrifice even of earthly life 
itself. And now the choice before him has been whether 
at a word from his Master he will give up the prospect of 
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that supreme bliss after death, or face the prospect of fur- 
ther service of his Master’s kingdom upon earth. And once 
more Paul has made a great renunciation. He has given up 
heaven in order to continue as a missionary of the gospel 
among men. 

It should not be urged in disparagement of the Apostle’s 
words that this was not an overt and therefore not a real 
sacrifice. For a man whose imagination was so vivid and 
realistic as that of Paul, for a man so sincere and convinced, 
the choice in that hour was not a merely sentimental affair. 
It was the expression of a resolve in presence of what was 
for him a real issue. It took effect in the further direction 
of his thought as he went on with his letter. For he knew 
that in making this inward sacrifice, so real and so costly at 
the moment of its making, he was living in the mind of 
Christ, who gave up his throne and became obedient in a 
human life even unto death on the Cross. 

Can we picture an increasing multitude of men and 
women in whom the supreme law of life is that of the 
Apostle Paul—“Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty”? If we can see that principle becoming their guide 
in commerce, in political and social life, forming their taste 
in all the arts, casting a spiritual sheen upon the achieve- 
ments of objective science, we are glimpsing the vast proc- 
ess of the perfecting of man. But—beyond that we shall 
give thanks for the inspiring example of Paul, and for the 
myriads since his day and in our own time who like him 
have sacrificed all they held dear in order to be heralds of 
the gospel of Christ. | 
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JESUS, THE CAPTAIN AND PERFECTER 
OF FAITH* 


“Let us run with patience the race that ts set before us, look- 
ing unto Jesus the Captain and Perfecter of Faith.” 
Hebrews xu:1, 2 


+ 


WE azz all familiar with the very difficult course of argu- 
ment in the first ten chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The author has there been concerned with acts of God. It 
was He who spoke in past times through the prophets and 
now has spoken to mankind in one who is His Son, in this 
new era, this final earthly dispensation. God has appointed 
him as the ruler of the race, for he “has sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.” 

Now this supreme act of God is described as the climax 
to which many transactions had led up. He who created 
angels, who had appointed Moses, who had named Mel- 
chizedek, the same had chosen and appointed Jesus Christ 
to represent mankind. The same God had also established 
the first tabernacle, with all its ritual. The priests and the 
sacrifices of that tabernacle had their partial efficacy under 
the earlier covenant, and that covenant was itself ordained 
by God. But in Christ we see one who “when he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins forever, sat down on the right 
hand of God” (10:12). All these great persons and these 
solemn Hebrew institutions are regarded by our author as 


+Delivered before the First Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., on Sunday, October 2, 1921. 
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forerunners and symbols of him who lives now in the 
unseen as the representative of our race, who in his own 
Person and experience has in fact created a new relation 
between God and man. 

But how can that story of mysterious divine transactions 
take hold of us in our very different world of thought? 
Does it not all seem remote, difficult, unreal? Does the Old 
Testament only describe acts of God, which, when we scan 
them, seem to lie out there in a haze of interpretation, like 
the hidden sun making scattered breaks of glory in a sky 
all black? How can we relate ourselves with all that past 
Hebrew history as with living reality, and with Christ as 
one whose story is not exhausted by telling us what God 
has made of him in mere contrast with what He had made 
of other figures, figures that came and went so long ago, 
so far away? What is it that makes those distant events 
live today and the invisible Christ real for our real and 
urgent needs and tasks? As if to meet some such yearning 
questions as those, the author turns to another side, the 
human side, of the Old Testament. His answer is found in 
the majestic outline of an Epic of Faith which lies before 
us in the eleventh and twelfth chapters. He proves glori- 
ously that the very substance of the spiritual history of the 
past is to be found in that one word—faith. 


I 


He begins by defining it in well-known words as “assur- 
ance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not seen” 
(11:1). That is a definition of measureless value, reaching 
out in all directions, into the whole history of man as a 
rational and spiritual being. Wherever he has taken a posi- 
tive attitude towards the future and the unseen in all the 
concerns of life he has lived by faith. There he has passed 
beyond the mere animal reactions of the senses; there he 
has postponed immediate action for a future end; there 
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he has made an unseen reality the rule of conduct—he 
has lived by faith. So have lived all religious men and 
women, all seekers after truth in all lands and ages. The 
man of science who is absorbed in the rational explanation 
of material facts and who uses the present as the key to 
the future in the applications of his knowledge, is saturated 
with the life of faith as defined in that verse. But our 
author sees and deals with one phase only of the history 
of faith in the life of man, and he tells the story of it in 
brief, rapid, inspiring sketches. In the Old Testament he 
finds great examples of faith all down the long ages, human 
conduct running parallel to the acts of God. He names 
them like glistening peaks in a vast range of mountains, 
lying open to the action of the sun. 

As we read the glowing paragraphs an impression is 
made upon us concerning faith, that kind of faith, which 
I may express in the three words—audacity, heroism, con- 
tagion. Audacity, for these men and women had often 
little enough reason to give for their conviction or in de- 
fense of their devotion. How would Abraham have ex- 
plained that his westward migration had another meaning 
than other similar movements? What could be more seem- 
ing wild than the motives, methods, and aims of Moses? 
Heroism, for faith kindling in their hearts made them 
ready for any sacrifice, for the endurance of scorn and spear 
and fire. Mighty were the works they achieved, and heavy 
the price they paid. Contagion, which even we may feel as 
we read. As the fire which consumed martyrs at the stake 
passed from one block of wood to another, so the faith of 
unconquered souls passed and passes from soul to soul, a 
flame which is God’s Spirit enkindling all from each. 

But again our author reaches his climax as he did in 
earlier chapters; and again the climax of this side, too, of 
the divine story is found in the name of Jesus. Him the 
writer names now not as victim or priest, but as the Cap- 
tain and Perfecter of Faith. He has described the acts of 
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God which constituted him the head of the community of 
God, the perfecter of human nature—he now in a few 
words of transcendent power describes him as the one 
through whom man’s soul comes to its full realization. And 
that was done when he, by his whole earthly story, made 
himself the captain of the glorious hosts of faith, the per- 
fecter of faith itself, audacious, heroic, contagious beyond 
all metes and bounds of human achievement. 

Can we this morning make this central fact of human 
history real and vivid to ourselves? Can we see even in part 
how Jesus finished this sublime task for us all? For he who 
perfected faith, in that very fact has become the object of 
our trust; it is to him that God summons the whole world 
to “draw near, with a true heart in fullness of faith.” To 
make this real and vivid we must go to the story of his 
own experience. 


Il 


And first I must ask you to take that utterance which 
came from the depths of his own heart and which we know 
as the Lord’s Prayer. It is the world’s prayer, for of all 
pieces of literature, it is the most widespread in our world, 
uttered in more than eight hundred languages every hour 
of every day, and by more human souls than any other 
form of words. Out of the depths of his own soul’s life it 
came, as Jesus faced the two greatest mysteries of life, the 
purpose of God and the destiny of man. Let us take at this 
time, for our present need, only the first half of the world’s 
prayer. | 

These three petitions, “Hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done,” rose out of his vision of 
the contrast between heaven and earth. For him the veil 
that hides the universe of spiritual facts from earthly eyes 
was very thin. He saw what only the utterly pure can see. 
He knew it to be a universe inhabited by conscious living 
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beings, by those who had known our earthly life, and also 
by others. Did he not say that God is the God of the living, 
that Abraham and Isaac and Jacob are alive? Did he not 
see the veil part on the mountain top when Moses and 
Elijah spake with him? Did he not know that certain 
“angels do always behold the face of my Father who is in 
heaven”? How often in all the years of silent preparation, 
of high communion with his Father, did he brood over the 
glory of heaven amid the sordid, dismal disorder of earth! 
For him heaven became clear not in terms of material 
things, but as the home of a countless social order, and he 
set his vision of it into the words of this prayer. He de- 
scribed heaven as it is that we might see earth as it ought 
to be, humankind as it shall be. 

First he saw the immortal hosts as they love God. They 
hallow the name of our Father, their Father, his Father. 
To Him in all his holy and wise and loving will their 
entire being responds in continual joy and adoration. The 
fountain of all being, of all life, of all light, He floods them 
with the sense of the eternal love. “Father” is the one word 
which explains, glorifies, and satisfies all the experience of 
heaven. 

Then he saw those immortal hosts as a vast organized 
society. In all their ranks and groups, their interrelations 
of active life, they realize the kingship of God. Heaven for 
this vision and faith of Jesus is the kingdom of God in its 
complete and everlasting reality. 

And lastly, as he contemplates the individual in that in- 
describable but actual realm of life, he sees no mere selfish 
isolated spirits, each burning upwards to his own point of 
bliss, but members of a community of God who know and 
love and continually do his will. There the Father has the 
joy of children who match all his laws of life with minds 
which are unconscious of temptation, absorbed in the rap- 
ture of a perfect obedience. 

This vision, this faith in the indisputable reality of 
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heaven, made the strength of the will of Jesus, the guide 
of his tempted hours, the joy that was set before him. But 
as he turned his eyes upon the world around him what did 
he see? In spite of Greek temples in the cities around 
Galilee, in spite of Jewish synagogues with their scribes 
engaged in conventional religious patter, he nowhere found 
the name of the Father hallowed “on earth as in heaven.” 
As he looked upon organized society and the mutual life 
of human beings, what did he find but Roman tyranny and 
Jewish bitterness, master and slave, trickster and victim, 
covetousness and greed, pride and vainglory. The kingdom 
of God was not to be seen “on earth as in heaven.” And as 
he looked upon the conduct, the aims, the spirit, of indi- 
viduals, he did not find them absorbed in the congenial 
and happy task of doing the will of the Father “on earth 
as in heaven.” 

Who that beheld and believed in the heaven which Jesus 
describes could dare to think that some day religion and 
society and individual behavior could be realized by human 
nature in our world as in that realm of glorious life? Jesus 
knew how hard it is to change the beliefs and characters of 
men. From the beginning of his ministry he had encoun- 
tered opposition and misunderstanding. He was no easy- 
going optimist. His parables of the sower and the banquet 
and other tragic statements reveal the sorrow of his heart, 
the frequent disappointment of his hopes, the strain on his 
faith, the shadow that man—man whom he loved divinely 
—cast on his divine consciousness. But other parables, as of 
the leaven and the seedcorn, above all these articles of the 
Lord’s Prayer, reveal his profound faith in the ultimate 
victory. “He knew what was in man,” but he knew the 
potential as well as the actual—what man could be, how 
the heart can respond to the upward call. He knew what 
is in heaven; he knew the resources and the heart of God. 
And therefore he believed, gloriously, steadily, that it can 
be “as in heaven so on earth.” 
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The supreme proof of this conviction of our Lord is 
found in the fact that he gave this prayer to the world. He 
put it in the forefront of our approach to God, as if he had 
said: This faith is fundamental when you enter upon the 
prayer life, upon living fellowship with the Father Al- 
mighty. With Him all things are possible; even this as- 
tounding issue, that the life of heaven can break through 
and conquer and capture and transform and perfect the 
whole life of earth. Can you believe it? Is it not necessary 
that everyone who enters upon the missionary task should 
have that fundamental belief of Jesus burning in his 
own heart? 

Let us remember henceforth that the first half of the 
Lord’s Prayer is not primarily and historically our spon- 
taneous petition, our human invention. It is not natural 
for us to desire or believe in heaven on earth, as heaven is 
here described. First of all this is God’s challenge to our 
faith given through the spirit of His own Son. When we 
kneel to utter it we shall do well to realize that he gave it 
to our world, to become the world’s desire, gave to us the 
very idea, hardly heard of before, henceforth to be the hope, 
the comfort of our pilgrimage, a well of living water in 
our hearts. 


It 


For our second illustration of the fact that Jesus is the 
Captain and Perfecter of Faith we must turn to the 
passage before us. And, for our present purpose, we shall 
do this best by realizing that it was his faith in the words 
“as in heaven so in earth,” as embodying the purpose of 
God, which led him to the Cross. As he taught and illus- 
trated and pursued this ideal, enemies rose up on every 
hand, who in the end nailed him to the Tree. So much does 
earth seem to be the contradiction, and man the enemy, of 
heaven! 
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And this was according to a certain law of faith itself in 
a world of sin. Always faith has been tested in two ways; 
first by the quality of its purpose or ideal, and second by 
the price which it pays in the pursuit of that purpose. The 
higher these are, the nobler and purer is the faith. We 
know all too well the features of an imperfect faith; the 
ideal which is noble and the faltering faith of the man who 
merely dreams of it or pursues it with hesitant steps; or, the 
faith which is strong, vigorous, perhaps even fierce in pur- 
suit of a purpose which is poor and mixed with evil. But 
when the aim has been the highest conceivable and the 
price has been paid to the uttermost, then faith has been 
brought to its consummation, has been made perfect. And 
thus we find it in the case of Jesus Christ. For he set him- 
self to fulfill his dream, to bring heaven on earth, to 
manifest the fullness and the holiness of the love of God. 
Nothing real, nothing that bears the marks of finality, 
could be set into the history of man until that was done. 
And that task, the realizing in time, on earth, among sinful 
men, of the authentic love and holy will of God, became 
interlaced deeply with his own relations to men and with 
their attitude and behavior toward him. 

The task which Jesus undertook was one so high that 
you cannot conceive a higher. What more can be done for 
the human race than to prove on the planes of its own life 
the fact that the God, who makes and rules all, intends in 
His unutterable love to bless and perfect all? Jesus under- 
took that sublime work, put his own mind, his own love, 
his own life, into it. He believed that he could do it, and 
was ready to pay the full price of that conviction. The 
whole conception of it, and all his manner of carrying it 
through, arose out of a love for man as man, for every man 
and woman he met, which was so deep and so full of the 
infinite passion of God’s love that no limit can be set either 
to the glory of his purpose or to the dread horror which he 
endured. Through all the familiar steps of his struggle with 
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men and of his dark passion-week, that purpose took him 
to the Cross. And there, “for the joy that was set before 
him he endured the Cross, despising shame,” and so be- 
came Supreme Ruler of the hearts of men. 

Into the mystery of that experience who can hope to 
penetrate? How can we hope to unravel the full meaning 
of an experience in which the Son of God was dealing with 
the fundamental moral relations of the eternal God with 
the sin of the whole race? All the saints have sought to 
measure its power, and the greatest theologians have sought 
to understand it, under the names of redemption and atone- 
ment. Their efforts have but proved that its power is in- 
exhaustible, and its truth is so rich and varied, so interlaced 
with the character of God and the conscience of man, that 
no theories have finally explained it. Here in Jesus going to 
the Cross love divine broke upon the vision of man, here 
the holiness of God addresses itself to the will, here faith 
had its perfect work. He who there grasped the supreme 
will of God concerning the destiny of man and made it his 
own, also paid the uttermost price. He undertook the 
supreme task than which reason herself can conceive none 
more sublime. He bore the uttermost cost than which no 
soul can ever endure one more deep, more bitter, more full 
of love. And in all this his faith met and fulfilled a chal- 
lenge which, again I say, must surpass all others that can 
be conceived. To believe that he could save a world by 
dying for it, is the very perfection of faith, the climax of 
trust in self and love and God. 

But if no act of faith can surpass that of the Saviour of 
mankind dying for our race, our faith must begin there 
with him and his will and his perfected faith. There he 
fulfilled faith in the Supreme Service of Mankind and thus 
he has become naturally and inevitably the object of our 
faith. We can do no other than risk our all on him and on 
the revelation of the will of God in that sublime, unbreak- 
able conviction of his that by the Cross he could save a 
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world. Therefore we “look unto Jesus the Captain and 
Perfecter of Faith,’ and our faith in him brings us right 
into the very presence of the Father, and we cry, “Abba, 
Father,” “Our Father who art in heaven.” 


IV 


This, then, is the challenge which our world and its God 
make to the missionary spirit of the Church today. It is a 
world so full of disorder and dismay, so distraught morally 
and politically, a world so unlike the heaven which Jesus 
saw and taught us to believe in, that men may well ask 
where the fountains are from which its cleansing and clear- 
ing, its order and peace, are to flow. Everywhere men are 
looking for reparation and restoration. The night is dark, 
and humanity is crying for the light. We who look unto 
Jesus believe—do we not?—that only in our Father-God, 
only in the Saviourhood that was in the will and purpose of 
Christ, only in his spirit of holiness and of love, can man- 
kind become a kingdom and family “as in heaven so 
on earth.” 

To you, my beloved friends, leaders of the missionary 
host, to you the challenge which searches and the challenge 
which inspires comes this morning from the word of God. 
Your faith is in him who through his own toil of soul, his 
tears, his agonies and cries, perfected faith. He is the Cap- 
tain of your hosts of faith. Far out in the wide world, in 
every field which you represent, more than twenty thou- 
sand earnest men and women are keeping faith with Christ 
and seeking in the name of his Cross to win the world to 
the love of him whose faith became our salvation. 

And once more in this moral and religious crisis which 
the surging world feels moving in the depths of its life 
your faith appears as sublime Audacity. To believe that this 
message of Christ, that this community of his which lives 
and breathes only in response to that message, can rebuke 
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the whole world’s vast guilt and win the whole world’s 
supreme love, that the Gospel can redeem and perfect 
mankind—this is Audacity. You are heirs of the daring of 
all the great heroes of faith in the long story of God’s 
grace and man’s response. 

And if Audacity is inherent in our faith, no less is 
Heroism its unfailing demand. Not for us to claim the 
rank of heroes! ‘Too many of us have rather to shrink back 
at the word, who have paid a price which is trivial and that 
for a feeble faith. But heroism we know is needed in those 
who would face the world’s scorn for the world’s redemp- 
tion. And our prayer must be that God may raise unnum- 
bered ranks of young men and women to go out wave upon 
wave, year by year, out from the homelands of Christen- 
dom. They must give up all that they may carry to the 
ends of the earth, to thrones and hovels, to governors and 
pariahs, the vision of the love of God in the faith of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Heroism is the price of Audacity, 
and Audacity the very joy of faith. 

But there is the Contagion of faith to be remembered; 
and this is our inspiration and our joy. Even foolish faiths, 
it is true, may have this quality. But they have their little 
day and pass into the limbo of abandoned paths trod by 
the adventurous human spirit. The one faith whose con- 
tagion has all the future of human history within its reach 
is this faith in him who on Calvary became forever the 
glorious Captain, the patient and victorious Perfecter of 
Faith. It is he who above all others kindles faith in heart 
after heart, the faith which makes us sons of God. But he 
depends on his own to make him known. He calls on their 
faith to lead others to the world’s central fountain of life, 
the story of his obedience and holiness, his love and faith. 
There where the faith of the Son in his Father blazed forth, 
the Sun of our world shines, and there some day all hearts 
shall see and know and believe in the “Paternoster Sheen.” 
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God grant this faith to our Conference as its members 
look unanimously and lovingly and confidently unto Jesus, 
the Captain of Faith, consummate in its Audacity, perfect 
in its Heroism, Contagious for all hearts in its joy and 
power. 
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CHRISTIANITY THE RELIGION OF 
THE WORLD" 


“God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have 
eternal life.” 


John 11:16 


No man who preaches on an occasion like this can choose 
an unfamiliar text or an unhackneyed theme. We are gath- 
ered for the central act in the celebration of this centenary 
of the American Board, the solemn act in which at the 
table of our Lord we gaze into the very heart of the Gospel » 
of God. Not the tale of a century’s labors and triumphs, 
nor a program of the future, can be at this hour the subject 
of our thought, the food of our souls, as they have been at 
other gatherings. In this place we enter now into the mys- 
tery which lies behind and above and within the whole 
past and the whole future of the Church of Christ in 
our world. 

The great doctrines of Christianity are like highways on 
which the majestic procession of consecrated men and 
women have moved in their adventurous pilgrimage to- 
wards eternity for nineteen centuries; and the great Scrip- 
ture texts are like perennial springs at which they have 
daily slaked their thirst, or camping-grounds at which they 

1 Delivered in the Old South Church, Boston, October 16, 1912, at the 


celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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have gathered for the nourishing bread of life. Our text is 
one of the most frequented wells. It needs not a long rope, 
for though the well is deep it is ever full to the brim and 
the crystal-clear waters are running over. If the preacher 
can say nothing worthy of the great words, if his arm is 
weak or his hand unskilled for the task, you will lay your 
own lips to the flowing grace of God and say in your 
hearts, as we all draw nearer to the feast spread before us, 
“God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish 
but have eternal life.” 

There are three elements in this declaration which com- 
bine to make Christianity the one universal religion and 
imprint upon it the stamp of finality. First, there is the 
absoluteness or ultimacy of its origin and its issues—it came 
from God and it confers eternal life. Second, there is the 
universality of its authority and appeal—God loves “the 
world” and calls “whosoever will.” Third, there is the his- 
torical means through which the eternal Will wrought out 
the boon of eternal life for mankind—He “gave His only 
begotten Son.” Without these three elements the mission- 
ary movement could not have begun either in the first or 
in the nineteenth century. Without these it will not live in 
the twentieth century. 


I 


In the first place, we must look at what we have called 
the Absoluteness of this religion. It may be truly said that 
every religion, especially of the nobler kind, has dealt, 
however obscurely and indirectly, with the idea of God and 
with the destiny of man. And yet the Apostle Paul, writing 
to the Ephesians, did not hesitate to say that they, before 
they became Christians, had no hope and were without 
God in the world. The history of man’s religious conscious- 
ness bears a wellnigh unanimous testimony to the same 
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fact. Where in the annals of human striving can we find a 
religion, an actual, working, socially organized faith, in 
which its believers were conscious of fellowship with God 
and of the eternal hope beating in their breasts? Whatever 
may have happened to individual souls, noble, passionate 
seekers after God, in their experience of the divine com- 
munion, they left behind them no record of a deed of God, 
distinct, authentic, and final, on which the whole race of 
man might henceforth center its faith and its hope. But 
here at last we find that the will of God is known, defi- 
nitely, unmistakably known, and that He confers on men 
eternal life, under conditions which are public and _per- 
manent and universally available. 

Our verse begins with God and ends with human 
destiny; it swings from eternity to eternity. And concern- 
ing both God and man it says that which seems to be 
supreme and final. It is impossible for us to conceive of 
God’s will in higher terms than are here given to us. If 
any man could succeed in the effort to surpass this an- 
nouncement about God, that man’s name would take the 
place in history, in the world’s faith and adoration, which 
is at present occupied by the name of Jesus Christ. It is 
equally impossible for us to conceive of human destiny in 
terms higher than this expression, “eternal life.” For therein 
is contained all that mind can think and heart desire of 
personal good and final bliss. 

Here, then, is the highest message about the universe 
which our reason can grasp—“God so loved the world.” 
There are two other qualities in God which were already 
more or less familiar, before the gospel of Christ gave us 
this sublime affirmation, and which prepare the way for it. 
The first of these is power. Perhaps the late Professor Tiele 
was right when he maintained that “the root idea in every 
conception of godhead is Power. In whatever manner this 
power is conceived, as physical or rational, as beneficent or 
malevolent . . . the idea of Power is the constant and im- 
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mutable element, so that a powerless god cannot be a god 
at all.” The gods whom men have worshiped have always 
been clothed with this attribute. Almightiness is of the very 
essence of His nature on whom the entire universe depends 
for its reality, its ordered movement, its meaning and direc- 
tion. And before that Almightiness we stand amazed and 
appalled, with a solemn awe in our souls which is abun- 
dantly expressed in the Bible. From the first words of our 
Scriptures to the last we are made to feel that we are all 
always living in the presence of that sovereign will which 
causeth all things to be and bringeth all events to pass. 

None save His own Wisdom advised with God at the 
beginning and none can move Him from His eternal pur- 
pose. The history of the universe in all its parts and periods 
is the unfolding of His will, the continuous act of His ex- 
haustless power. Beyond our very standards of measure- 
ment lie the endless ranges of His might. When we have 
listened to the astounding facts of the astronomer and the 
physicist, each stunning our minds with his tale of the 
infinitely great and of the infinitely small, when poet and 
painter have opened our hearts to the inner wonder of the 
beauty which clothes the perfect order of all His works, we 
know that, stretch our minds as we may, He on whom all 
things depend is, forever and forever, beyond our com- 
prehension. “Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways. 
And how small a whisper do we hear of him! But the 
thunder of his power who can understand?” 

The second quality of the divine nature which was al- 
ready grasped before Christ was the holiness of his will. 
I cannot assert that all men knew this, or even that any of 
the other religions of the world had gained anything like 
an adequate, working conception or doctrine of it. Here 
and there only in their literature and their ceremonial did 
they recognize the fact that moral quality must belong to 
the Almighty, and that human beings are answerable to 
Him for the quality of their characters and deeds. But there 
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was at any rate a most widespread feeling for this fact. 
Man’s moral nature has always led him at least to the vesti- 
bule of the Holy of Holies. 

But unto one people it was given to realize that holiness 
of God most intensely, and to shrink before its purity and 
glory. “Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? Who shall 
dwell in thy holy hill?” “Blessed is the man whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose iniquity is pardoned.” ‘These are 
the outcries of man’s soul face to face with the absolute 
requirements of the absolute holiness of God. The law that 
is known to be pure and just and inevitable, the law which 
drives the conscience inwards to search one’s own heart, 
that law has been found everywhere and by all men to be 
a fact of strangely mingled terror and hope. It has ever 
awakened hope because it has shown us the pathway to 
God; it has driven nameless terror into us because it 
seemed out of our reach. We could not begin to walk in it. 
The very entrance to happy and joyous obedience lay on 
levels above us, to which our will could not lift us, and 
from which indeed with a baffling inconsistency our very 
consciences frightened us away. Who shall learn to say 
“Now I have begun the path of perfect obedience. Here is 
one deed, done by myself alone, utterly pure in its motives 
and its purpose, utterly true in the manner of its doing. I 
challenge God to condemn it for one shadow on its crys- 
talline perfection.” I know of none among the sons of men 
who was able to face that moral challenge, confronting the 
enlightened conscience with the enlightening holiness of 
the Almighty God. 

Fair and lovely, noble and true, have been many of the 
lives of men in many lands and generations when com- 
pared with their fellow men. Their names shine in human 
history like stars in the dark firmament. They have been 
willing to give up wealth and place and power that they 
might “follow the gleam” on “to the bounds of heaven.” 
They have been willing to spend austere lives rather than 
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wallow in lust, to die rather than give up their allegiance 
to that inner voice, that nameless companion, which bade 
them renounce conventional shams and shames. Thank 
God for these gifts of His to history! Even when forgotten 
among men, they shall not be unrequited of God. In the 
dark they heard a voice from Some One; in the dark they 
grasped a hand they knew not; they climbed their steep 
ascent without leader and without light. Surely for them 
the dawn at last broke clear, and they, who failed not in 
earth’s strife, “mounted, and that hardly, to eternal life.” 
For “in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to him.” 

And yet these highest and best members of our race are 
our best witnesses to the fact that life in God, the personal 
knowledge of God was not yet possible to men. His al- 
mighty power, His inviolable holiness—these were sus- 
pected and felt over wide areas of humanity, they were 
stamped upon the religious consciousness of our race. But 
no man, even the most princely soul, claimed that this 
knowledge gave him the peace of God, opened to him the 
fields of light, assured him of the supreme good. One 
more fact was needed, one more revelation must come, ere 
the soul of man could see the way of life, ere the will of 
man could walk therein, with conscious triumph and joy. 
When this crowning fact was made known the absolute 
religion was established in the life of mankind. 

“God so loved the world.” God is infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable not only in His power and His holiness, but 
also in His love—that is the highest revelation which our 
minds seem able to grasp. And this word “love” came last 
to crown the wondrous vision with supreme glory. 

His power had been exerted from ever of old, but His 
love is as ancient as His power. His holiness had been as 
a consuming fire in its pure radiance, blazing from the seat 
of His almighty power; but His love has always been at 
the heart of the fire. That power works in every sweet and 
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delicate blossom of the field, and from that power men 
have drawn their heartbeats and their breath; but it was 
His love which clothed the lily with its glory, His love 
which brooded motherlike over each thought and sigh of 
the lowliest human child. 

The holiness of God had set the lines of rectitude and 
consistency upon every object in nature and had fixed the 
laws of its working. With the same rectitude and consis- 
tency that same holiness said of the free spirit of man, “The 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” But it was love which 
changed all the severe lines of law into the tender curves 
of beauty; and it was love which came at last with a Sav- 
iour’s voice to say: “I call the soul that sinneth through 
repentance unto life.” For God so loved the world! 

The absolute announcement concerning the character of 
God finds its practical issue in a corresponding announce- 
ment concerning the destiny of man. Because “God so 
loved the world” He will confer on men “eternal Life.” 
Here again we are in the presence of the absolute, the 
infinite, the final. For this eternal life is not a mere empty 
form which a wayward fancy may fill with ignoble satis- 
factions or flimsy values. It is not a dark road which we 
~ shall travel through unexplored regions, haunted with the 
awful shapes and weird shades of the unknown, the un- 
named, the undesired. Nor again is it a vague and misty 
universe where individuality is swallowed up and abolished 
in the abyss of impersonal Being. The eternal life, accord- 
ing to the Christian religion, is the perfection of the indi- 
vidual self in the open fellowship of God. The type is set 
up for us in the risen Christ. The promise is set up for us 
in the words “Because I live ye shall live also.” The reality 
is guaranteed in his eternal reality, and the joy of it flames 
forth for all who know his love and rest in his power. “We 
know that, if he shall be manifested, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is.” 

Now the religion which so reveals God as he so deals 
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personally and creatively with human nature, is by its very 
nature a missionary religion. Its truth belongs to mankind. 
In that case there can be no mode of human thought, no 
form of historical criticism, nor even any wildness of the 
human will which can finally kill Christianity. It is pre- 
destined of God to become the one religion of the world. 

j 

I 


But in the second place, that predestined result is in- 
volved in the explicit words of our text, which clearly state 
the universal nature of the gospel of Christ. God’s love is 
for “the world,” and His gift is for “whosoever believeth.” 
These are among the greatest utterances in the history of 
our race. They are words of release. They mark the en- 
franchisement of the human spirit for the kingdom of the 
heavens, since they envisage humanity in the mass and the 
action of each individual member of the whole race. We 
find in pre-Christian literature only faint gleams of that 
splendor which now, in the name of Christ, began to shine 
upon the unity and the dignity of human nature. Before his 
day it was only with a great effort that men could think of 
man. They were conscious only of the differences between 
races and civilizations. They had very futile and ineffective 
perceptions of the fundamental oneness of the whole race, 
in its origin from one God, in its abiding and universal 
qualities, in its destiny. So far as they thought of human 
life in relation to God, they were oppressed by a sense of 
its disabilities rather than its power, of its infinite diffi- 
culties rather than its infinite faculties. Over against the 
power of God they were haunted by the weakness of man; 
over against His eternal life they set our frailty and our 
fleeting years; over against His will of righteousness, they 
saw and felt only the unworthiness of their own will and 
its deeds of wrong. Even magnificent movements of 
thought such as are allied with the greatest names of Greek 
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philosophy, or even with Stoicism and Epicureanism, rep- 
resent the vain endeavors of noble men to win deliverance 
from the universal distress of the struggling spirit of man. 

The message of Christianity is that God loved and loves 
the world. That is a message which can only be described 
as tremendous or astounding. For “the world” does not 
mean the people who happen to be living at one time on 
our earth. It looks upon all races of all generations past, 
present, and future as if they were one living, teeming fact 
before His eternal will. It reveals the greatness and the 
capacity of human nature, which must no longer be judged 
merely in its intellectual failures or its moral collapses, but 
in the light of the eternal purpose of God. The eternal must 
indeed continue to be compared with all those terms by 
which man had hitherto described himself to himself. 
“From everlasting to everlasting Thou art God” while man 
is as grass and as the flower of the grass which a noontide 
sun may lay inglorious and dead. It is true that each man’s 
life compared with the long ages, with the changeless 
mountains and the silent calm of the sky, is like a vapor, 
or a puff of smoke that leaps from the fire and vanishes in 
the air. But the tremendous message of Christianity is that 
man is the object of the love of God. Man is the object of 
that love not merely in his capacity, but in his distress; not 
merely in that which he is, but in that which he may be- 
come. How great is human nature upon which the eternal 
will may exert an infinite power, in the name of an eternal 
love, to create out of its material something as yet un- 
dreamed of, something which is worthy alike of its own 
infinite capacities and their yearnings and of His desire; 
which shall be henceforth as real as God, as long as God 
is God. 

But after all it is not a vague mass called “humanity,” it 
is the human nature of each man which He so loves, as 
each man receives and fashions it into an individuality 
distinct, definite, and real. For Him the racial differences 
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are not curses, but varieties in the endless joy of His heart. 
The very pigmy of an African forest is to Him an embodi- 
ment of human capacity; material upon which His own 
will may work to produce in him a glad, pure spirit filled 
with immortal worth. Even he may lift his narrow brow 
among the most royal of our race and say with God- 
begotten pride, “I too am a man.” 

It is this universality of the love of God which forbids 
our contempt, which rebukes even our instinctive dislike, 
for any race of men. Above those narrow bounds which our 
narrow minds and customs set for us all, and which none 
of us can wholly surpass, we must learn to see the love 
which no unworthiness has wearied, which no _bestial 
shame has been able to divert from His eternal decrees of 
grace. God has determined to have fellowship, intimate, 
inward fellowship, contact of spirit and spirit, with the 
lowest, with the most brutal man that ever lived, of any 
race. For He has loved and loves the world. 

This quality of universality, which belongs inherently to 
the Christian religion, appears in another phrase of this 
verse: “whosoever believeth.” Those familiar words when 
taken in their context are among the most creative in all 
history. The one word, “whosoever,” sets the individual 
man on a throne of dignity which he never occupied be- 
fore in any other religion or form of human thought. And 
the other, “believeth,” calls upon him to exercise faith, as 
the highest of all his powers, for the highest of all con- 
ceivable ends. The grace of God, His love of the world, is 
not concerned merely with an impersonal mass. It em- 
braces the whole, as we have seen, through the individual 
members. Therefore it confronts every man as if he were 
in isolation, apart, alone with the problem of his own 
destiny and his own will. God does not merely seize human 
beings and carry them captive, by a violence done upon 
their nature and their will. The first step towards the re- 
deeming of every human self is to awaken the intensest 
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consciousness of selfhood. And that is done when a man 
ceases to think of his life as a vapor, and to gaze upon an 
eternal destiny; when he ceases to think of a loveless God, 
and to look straight upon God’s revealed will concerning 
himself. No doubt there is a chill in that isolation, a sense 
of appalling responsibility. No doubt there is oftentimes, 
for many sons of men, a period of agony to be passed 
through as they wrestle with the awakened sense of self- 
hood. It cries out in terms of guilt, with confessions of sin; 
it gazes with horror upon a conceivable eternity of loss; 
it searches the heavens for help and they seem as brass, and 
the earth for sympathy and no man can thoroughly under- 
stand my case. These be the throes and pangs through 
which many of the noblest souls have come; and the man 
who is coward enough to shrink from them may not be 
born again. But they mark the greatest discovery which 
even the noblest soul can ever make, which is that each 
man—“whosoever”—must stand out from all others, and 
deal with God and be dealt with by God, in ways that are 
mutually understood, concerning a self that is to last for- 
ever, and a law that is absolute and a love that is 
irresistible. 
_ The missionary movement of the Christian religion can 
never be ended. The love of God will not rest till every 
man in His world beloved shall have this message brought 
to the door of his will. The Christian community in whose 
earthly history that will is mirrored or implanted cannot be 
stayed in its progress until it has spread wide as the Will 
which gave it being. 


III 


In the third place, the absolute and final religion is not 
mere mysticism, nor abstract philosophy. It is based on 
actual history. “God ... gave His only begotten Son.” It 
is true that we cannot prescribe His ways unto God. We 
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could not, in advance of the fact, have asserted that only in 
one manner could He bring human nature to its destined 
perfection. But now that we look back upon the establish- 
ment of the Gospel, now that we see a Cross on which the 
Son of God died despising shame we can see what was 
needed to make the love of God real and potent in human 
life. As long as men were merely speculating about the 
will of God, in our world of moral disaster, His love could 
neither be asserted nor proved. In the face of our daily 
experience, of the crushing forces of nature, of our spiritual 
desolation and impotence, of our diseases and sorrows and 
most certain death, what argument could be invented to 
establish the fact of the universal and mighty and deliver- 
ing love of God? Who would dare to speak of “faith in a 
friendly universe”? Not even the words of inspired proph- 
ets could avail for that. Somewhere we must be anchored 
to fact. Somewhere an irresistible proof in actual history 
must be given of that incredible fact. And only God could 
give us that steadfast fact, only God could prove God’s 
incredible love. 

“God gave His only begotten Son.” The eternal Will 
emerged in a new, unique, and consummate relation with 
the facts of time, with the very substance and structure and 
history of the nature of man. In the historical personality of 
Jesus Christ He so spake and did such deeds that there as 
nowhere else we behold God Himself in word and act. In 
him God has reconstructed the entire moral and religious 
situation of mankind. But in that word “gave” there is the 
affirmation of sacrifice, and in the sacrifice the revelation of 
love. His gift was “costly, free and knows no end.” It was 
unlimited love that went forward to pay an unlimited price, 
yea even unto the death on the Cross, for the redemption 
and persuasion of the world. 

I need not tell the glorious, familiar story in this congre- 
gation. You have all seen some way into the heart of it. 
You have all seen the blackness of the Cross change into 
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that Cross of light; for the very blackness is made luminous 
with love, and the disgrace of it is the very triumph of the 
eternal and holy will of God. The risen Christ shining on 
the Cross has made it, as it were, the Lighthouse of the 
World. ney 

I see that some minds even of learned and earnest men 
are much perplexed today about our dependence upon this 
historical person of Christ. They borrow their trouble from 
the long future, and ask whether we really believe and can 
dare to tell the whole world that its salvation depends on 
one hour in history. In five thousand or ten thousand years, 
it is urged, how dim and far and faint will seem that story 
of the Hebrew people, and its culmination in the figure 
and mission of Jesus. Do we not see all historical figures 
grow gradually less distinct, with the flow of the genera- 
tions, less relevant to the situation of later generations? If 
this is a law of history, how can even that one name of 
Jesus Christ continue to occupy the central and supreme 
place? The argument is of course that if even ten thousand 
years hence men will be unable through mere lapse of time 
to believe in the eternal power of that one Person in that 
obscure race, then even for us now he must cease to be the 
Saviour of the world. Our missionary devotion, our passion 
and powers as preachers of Christ anywhere, must vanish, 
if we lose the conviction that the historical deeds of God in 
Christ are forever the one secret of the salvation of 
mankind. 

The fact is that this trouble arises from a kind of delusive 
mirage caused by launching ourselves upon an imaginary 
situation ten thousand years hence and omitting the con- 
tinuous story that must lead from our own to that date. 
Each generation hands on its inheritance to the next, and 
the Church of Christ with its Scriptures, its sacraments, its 
continuous, unbroken testimony to the living power of God 
in the living Christ, will do in the future as it has done in 
the past. It would have been much harder for a skeptic in 
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the first century to imagine us believing today in Jesus of 
Nazareth than it should be for us to believe in his future 
dominance over all the world. 

For the process of time has not diminished the person of 
Christ as it has diminished all others. Rather it has lifted 
him into higher and higher glory. All other great names 
will no doubt shrink to smaller proportions as the range and 
power of their direct historical influence on their own gen- 
eration recedes into the past. Some day when other races 
are in the front rank of civilization, when enormous litera- 
tures have arisen under every sky, amid vaster populations, 
how little will remain of all that we cherish in the higher 
culture of our day! Then the stories of Alexander and 
Cesar, of Napoleon and George Washington will have oc- 
cupied for many generations and centuries only a minute 
space in the class books of the schools and the philosophical 
summaries of history. Then Plato and Aristotle will have 
many other competing names in the development of 
thought. Then even Shakespeare and Milton will be read, if 
at all, only in translations by those distant inheritors of the 
English language, or studied even on this continent in their 
original language by a few ardent and plodding scholars. 

But one name will have spread gradually, steadily, 
through all the world, proving its grandeur afresh in every 
age. The people of those days will have the words of our 
text in their own languages, even as today we have them 
done out of their original Greek. Our descendants ten thou- 
sand years hence will say, in an English we know not: 
“God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son.” One name alone will have surmounted the drowning 
deluges of history. The proofs of His exhaustless power, of 
His spiritual presence at the sources and the heart of all his- 
tory, will have multiplied to a degree unimaginable and 
unrefutable. The evidence for the Incarnation and the 
Atonement and the Resurrection of the Son of God will be 
ten thousand times stronger then than today. Then when 
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that name of Jesus Christ has continued for ten thousand 
years to change the vile into the saintly, to interpret all ex- 
perience gloriously, to comfort all sorrow tenderly, to fill all 
believing hearts with the consciousness of eternal life and 
the transcendent peace of God, then it will be ten thousand 
times easier to believe in Christ than it is today, easier to 
believe that in his person God let loose upon mankind the 
exhaustless resources of His holy leve. 

Let us recur for a moment, in conclusion, to those words 
of St. Paul, “having no hope and without God in the 
world.” Yes, it is true that nowhere do we find an or- 
ganized religion apart from Christ in which there is estab- 
lished a conscious fellowship with God and the eternal 
hope. But it is true that we can hear in many quarters of 
the globe and periods of history something like the startling 
words which Browning put into the mouth of Johannes 
Agricola: 


There’s heaven above, and night by night 
I look right through its gorgeous roof; 
No suns and moons though e’er so bright 
Avail to stop me; splendor-proof 
I keep the broods of stars aloof, 
For I intend to get to God. 


We hardly need to use those words in the great moments 
of our Christian life. Here, for example, we are gathered 
with the memories of a hundred years hovering round our 
hearts. We recall the long story of heroic and ardent service 
which the records of the American Board contain. A great 
throng of men and women of our own faith and order, in 
this great century, have given up their all for the sake of 
God and God’s love. All kinds of glory, the records of the 
effective Gospel, are written in the books of God. On far 
fields, hundreds of them lie buried where they fell in bright 
youth, or dauntless and unwearied old age. From home 
they have been supported for that hundred years by the 
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prayers and gifts and toil of tens of thousands of true- 
hearted believers in that love of God for that world of sin 
and need. These hosts did not merely say, with Browning’s — 
adventurous hero, “I intend to get to God.” In a deep and 
real sense they had already reached the heart of the great 
Father. They carried God’s presence with them over land | 
and sea. Theirs was another and even a nobler motto. They 
resolved to live for God. Seeing, then, that we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, what shall 
we do but take theirs as our law of life, “I too intend to . 
live for God.” What else is there to do if all this is true? 

In a few moments we shall gather at this table over 
which there is ever brooding the message of an eternal and 
holy and redeeming love for the sons of men. On each 
sacred portion of bread handed down from the first to the 
twentieth century there will seem to be imprinted the 
words, “God so loved the world.” In the mystic cup pressed 
by unseen hands to our lips we shall see through to the 
heart of Christ, in death, for “God so loved the world.” 
And as we partake of each, a voice will surely ascend from 
this solemn assembly of the churches of Christ, the renewed 
will, the unanimous and glad and conquering voice of 
Christendom: We intend to live for God, because—“God 
so loved the world.” 
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